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EDITORIAL 


The  editors  are  pleased  to  report  that  RRVEE  is 
alive  and  well.   As  this  edition  goes  to  the 
printer,  the  Spring  issue  is  in  the  final 
planning  stages. 

At  last  count,  the  inaugural  issue  of  RRVEE  was 
distributed  to  approximately  1200  individuals  in 
forty-seven  states  and  seven  foreign  countries. 
The  initial  issue  elicited  a  large  number  of 
responses,  the  overwhelming  number  of  which 
strongly  endorsed  the  purpose  and  orientation  of 
the  review. 

In  addition  to  providing  postpublication  critiques 
of  dissertations  and  research  reports,  this  issue 
introduces  a  new  feature  which  will  become  part 
of  our  regular  format  in  future  editions,  namely, 
an  lnte.g/ia;U\J2,  ^Q,vl2W  which  provides  a  critical 
perspective  of  selected  research  topics.   The 
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integrative  review  in  this  issue  offers  a  useful 
critique  of  five  attitude  assessment  instruments 
that  have  been  developed  and  used  by  researchers  • 
in  the  visual  arts.   In  the  opinion  of  the 
editors,  the  attitude  variable  represents  an 
important  factor  in  both  visual  and  environmental 
research.   However,  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  development  and  testing  of  instruments  which 
tap  responses  to  various  attitude  objects  are 
enormous.   This  critique  provides  a  much  needed 
overview  of  some  of  the  methodological  consider- 
ations researchers  must  make  as  they  attempt  to 
construct  instruments  which  accurately  measure 
the  attitude  dimensions  of  human  behavior. 

In  the  next  issue  of  RRVEE  the  integrative  review 
will  critique  several  studies  which  assess 
aesthetic  preference.   The  editors  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  readership  to  recommend  topics 
for  future  integrative  reviews. 
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A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  FOUR  ATTITUDE 
SCALES  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

REVIEWER:   Michael  S.  Stuckhardt 
Miami  University,  Ohio 


Attitude  scales  have  seldom  been  constructed  and 
utilized  to  assess  and  evaluate  human  responses 
to  the  visual  arts.   At  present,  the  identification 
and  evaluation  of  human  responses  to  the  visual 
arts  is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  cognitive 
measures.   Occasionally  research  efforts  have  been 
directed  at  assessing  affective  responses  to  the 
visual  arts,  but  these  efforts  have  often  relied 
on  subjective  techniques  and  methods. 

Several  art  educators  have  recognized  the  need  to 
utilize  objective  techniques  to  measure  various 
affective  components  of  the  visual  arts,  and  have 
turned  to  the  use  of  attitude  scales.   These 
measurement  techniques,  i.e.,  Thurstone's  method 
of  equal- appearing  intervals,  Likert's  method  of 
summated  ratings,  Guttman's  scalogram,  and  Osgood's 
semantic  differential,  were  developed  initially 
for  use  in  the  social  sciences,  but  have  been 
used  with  increasing  frequency  in  a  variety  of 
research  problems.-'-  Through  continuous  development 
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and  refinement  during  the  past  fifty  years  these 
techniques  have  proven  to  be  consistently 
accurate  and  reliable  sources  of  information. 

While  some  art  educators  have  used  these  techniques 
in  their  research,  generally  the  use  of  attitude 
scales  in  visual  art  research  has  been  infrequent 
and  not  altogether  successful.   This  lack  of 
success  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  researchers  in  art  education  to 
rigorously  adhere  to  prescribed  attitude  scale 
construction  techniques.   As  is  the  case  with 
any  measurement  instrument,  attitude  scales 
require  careful  construction  and  elaborate 
validation  procedures.   Obviously,  if  these 
procedures  are  not  meticulously  followed,  the 
resultant  scale  will  not  yield  accurate  and 
reliable  measures  of  the  attitudes  under  study. 
Attitude  scale  construction  procedures  have 
been  developed  and  set  forth  which,  when 
conscientiously  adhered  to,  will  permit 
objective,  accurate,  reliable,  and  valid 
measures  of  an  attitude  domain. 

This  review  will  critically  evaluate  four  atti- 
tude scales  which  have  been  constructed  to  assess  ' 
attitudes  held  toward  the  visual  arts  or  some 
aspect  of  the  visual  arts.   These  scales  were 
selected  because  they  are  the  most  widely 
recognized  and  the  most  frequently  used  in 
current  art  education  research.   These  attitude 
scales  are:   a)  The  Eisner  Art  Attitude  Inven- 
tory, b)  The  Beittel  Art  Acceptance  Scale, 
c)  The  Burkhart  Uniqueness  of  Self-Concept 
Scale,  and  d)  The  Shaffer  Art  Attitude  Scale. 
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The  Eisner  Art  Attitude  Inventory 

The  Eisner  Art  Attitude  Inventory  was  developed  to 
assess  the  attitudes  held  by  secondary  and  college 
level  students  toward  art.    Four  areas  of  attitude 
toward  art  are  specifically  investigated:   a)  vol- 
untary activity  in  art,  b)  satisfaction  in  art, 
c)  self-estimate  in  art,  and  d)  attitude  toward 
art  and  artists.   The  inventory  is  divided  into 
four  subtests  each  containing  fifteen  Likert  type 
items;  each  subtest  is  designed  to  measure  one  of 
the  four  areas  of  concern  listed  above.   Eisner 
established  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
instrument  by  administering  the  inventory  to 
approximately  1,500  subjects  attending  eighteen 
institutions  in  six  states;  approximately  half 
of  these  subjects  were  "art-interested"  high 
school  students  and  half  were  students  majoring  in 
elementary  education  at  the  college  level.   The 
split-half  method  was  used  in  analyzing  the  data 
to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  instrument. 
The  test  reliability  for  the  total  population  was 
found  to  be  .93  and  did  not  fall  below  .90  at  any 
grade  level.   Validity  was  assumed  by  Eisner  on 
the  basis  that  the  "art- interested"  high  school 
subjects  consistently  scored  higher  on  the  attitude 
inventory  than  did  the  (non-art)  college  students. 

Eisner's  art  attitude  inventory  has  several  weak- 
nesses which  limit  its  usefulness  and  effective- 
ness.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  critically 
analyze  this  instrument  because  published  informa- 
tion on  the  construction  techniques  used  are  not 
complete.   Eisner  has  not  reported  the  theoretical 
basis  for  the  selection  of  items  used  in  the  final 
instrument,  nor  has  he  described  the  procedures 
used  for  item  selection.   There  is  no  indication 
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that  the  items  used  in  the  final  scale  were 
identified  as  those  most  discriminating  from  a 
larger  sampling  of  items.   Item  selection  is  a 
most  important  aspect  of  attitude  scale  con- 
struction and  cannot  be  taken  lightly.   Procedures ~ 
for  item  selection  have  been  carefully  devised  by 
Likert,3  Thurstone,   and  others,  and  because  of 
their  importance  they  must  be  reported  in  attitude 
studies.   It  is  not  clear  whether  Eisner  followed 
appropriate  item  selection  procedures  since  those 
procedures  employed  in  constructing  the  scale  are  . 
not  reported. 

A  second  problem  with  The  Eisner  Art  Attitude 
Inventory  concerns  the  fact  that  two  of  the  four 
subtests  do  not  assess  attitudes  toward  art.   The 
subtest  dealing  with  the  subjects'  voluntary  acti- 
vity in  art  is  not  an  attitude  measure  but  rather, 
is  an  inventory  of  the  amount  of  personal  involve- 
ment or  participation  which  the  subjects  have  in 
the  visual  arts.   Responses  to  items  such  as,  "I 
visit  museums,"  do  not  assess  attitudes  but  assess 
participation.   If  it  is  to  tap  attitude,  the 
item  should  read,  "Frequent  visits  to  art  museums 
are  valuable."  Similarly,  the  subtest  dealing  with 
the  subjects'  self-estimate  in  art  does  not  assess 
attitude  toward  art.   Here  the  inventory  measures 
how  the  subjects  feel  about  themselves  as  perform- 
ing (novice)  artists. 

In  actuality  the  only  subtest  in  the  inventory 
which  measures  attitudes  held  toward  art  is  the 
last  subtest  composed  of  fifteen  items  concerning 
art  and  artists.   This  represents  another  problem 
with  the  Eisner  scale.   Attitude  scale  construction 
techniques  require  a  minimum  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  items  to  produce  consistently  high  reliability 
coefficients.    The  fifteen  items  in  each  subtest 
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of  Eisner's  scale  casts  doubt  upon  the  validity  of 
the  reliability  coefficients  which  Eisner  obtained. 
A  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  reliability  test  employed  by  Eisner.   The 
split-half  technique,  which  Eisner  employed,  is 
commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  other  tests  of 
reliability  such  as  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficient  and/or  the  Spearman  Brown 
formula.    It  is  possible  that  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  the  data  obtained  would  yield  different 
conclusions  about  the  reliability  of  the  inventory. 

The  Beittel  Art  Acceptance  Scale 

The  Beittel  Art  Acceptance  Scale  is  an  experimental 
test  designed  to  measure  the  "aesthetic  attitudes" 
of  college  students.'   This  scale,  which  has  been 
frequently  used  in  art  education  research,  has 
been  carefully  constructed  and  thoroughly  checked 
for  reliability  but  suffers  from  two  major  weak- 
nesses in  its  theoretical  foundation  and,  therefore, 
has  somewhat  questionable  validity. 

The  scale  consists  of  150  items,  based  on  the 
Guttman  technique  of  attitude  measurement,  of 
which  117  measure  the  attitudes  in  question.   The 
remaining  attitude  statements  have  been  included 
to  mask  the  intent  of  the  test.   The  117  items  in 
the  scale  were  chosen  from  a  larger  sampling  of 
315  items  on  the  basis  of  their  discriminating 
power  (statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level 
or  better)  as  determined  by  two  groups  of  subjects 
representative  of  extreme  positions  on  an  art 
appreciators  naive-sophisticated  continuum.   The 
identification  of  subjects  representing  either 
the  naive  group  (non-art  college  lower  classmen) 
or  the  sophisticated  group  (experienced  art 
teachers)  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this 
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study,  and  to  the  selection  of  the  items.   This 
importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Art  Accept- 
ance Scale  locates  the  score  of  each  subject  at 
some  point  along  a  hypothetical  continuum  which 
ranges  from  naive  to  sophisticated  and  thereby 
indicates  the  subject's  attitude.   The  larger 
sampling  of  315  items  were  elicited  from  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  groups  and  another  sample 
of  representatives  were  used  to  determine  those 
items  which  discriminated  most  effectively 
between  the  two  groups.   The  statistical  proce- 
dures used  were  appropriate  and  do  not  require 
further  discussion  other  than  for  their  identi- 
fication.  Beittel  computed  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference  between  proportions  for 
unmatched  groups  for  each  of  the  315  items, 
worked  out  the  critical  ratios  between  the 
differences  in  proportions,  and  computed  the 
standard  error  of  that  difference,  item  by 
item. 

The  original  315  items  were  compiled  from  state- 
ments which  were  made  by  subjects  in  response  to- 
their  exposure  to  eleven  fine  art  reproductions. 
These  same  reproductions  are  used  as  the  stimulus 
from  which  responses  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
are  made  to  the  items  in  the  final  Art  Acceptance 
Scale.   There  are  an  average  of  fourteen  items 
in  the  scale  associated  with  each  of  the  eleven 
art  reproductions.   Each  of  these  are  good 
quality,  full  color  reproductions  which  are  pre- 
accompanied  by  the  scale  of  items  for  recording 
opinions  of  agreement  or  disagreement.   However, 
Beittel  has  not  reported  in  detail  the  proce- 
dures or  criteria  used  for  selecting  the 
reproductions. 
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Reliability  coefficients  were  established  on  the 
returns  obtained  from  administering  the  final  scale 
to  112  subjects.   The  internal  consistency  tech- 
nique, the  split-half  technique,  and  the  test- 
re  test  technique  was  applied  and  the  average  relia- 
bility coefficient  was  found  to  be  about  .80. 
One  form  of  validity  can  be  assumed  since  the 
subjects  from  the  sophisticated  group  consistently 
scored  higher  on  the  scale  than  did  the  subjects  in 
the  naive  group. 

As  indicated  above,  The  Beittel  Art  Acceptance 
Scale  was  well  designed  and  thoroughly  checked  for 
its  reliability.   The  use  of  the  scale  in  other 
studies  has  resulted  in  consistently  reliable 
measures  predictable  from  Beittel 's  original  study. 
However,  the  Beittel  instrument  shows  two  weaknesses 
which  should  be  outlined  and  clarified  for  prospec- 
tive users  of  the  scale.   Both  weaknesses  limit  the 
validity  of  the  instrument;  that  is,  questions  can 
be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  instrument 
actually  measures  what  it  is  purported  to  measure. 

First,  one  can  question  the  domain  which  Beittel 
contends  the  scale  measures,  namely  "aesthetic 
attitude."   Beittel  states  that  as  a  result  of  his 
studies,  "...it  has  been  found  that  by  far  the 
biggest  component  of  the  Art  Acceptance  Scale  is  a 
function  of  a  generalized  aesthetic  attitude  com- 
parable to  one's  tolerance  or  openness  to  aesthetic 
materials  and  evaluations  (as  herein  defined)."-'-^ 
The  materials  and  evaluations  referred  to  are  the 
eleven  color  reproductions  of  objects  of  art,  and 
the  evaluative  responses  made  on  the  scale.   To 
further  delineate  the  concept  Beittel  was  concerned 
with,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  the  definition  which 
he  used  for  aesthetic  attitude:   "...aesthetic 
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attitude  is  defined  as  the  composite  of  opinions, 
reactions,  descriptions,  evaluations,  and  projec- 
tions with  which  any  individual  identifies  himself 
as  he  views  a  series  of  art  reproductions."-'-!  The 
key  words  here  are,  aesthetic  attitude  and  art 
reproductions.   Beittel  claims  that  The  Art  Accept- 
ance Scale  measures  aesthetic  attitude,  but  in 
reality  it  does  not;  rather,  it  measures  responses 
to  attitude  statements  made  toward  specific  fine 
arts  reproductions.   It  might  be  possible  to  infer 
that  the  scale  identifies  generalized  art  atti- 
tudes as  a  result  of  the  responses  made  on  the 
scale,  but  the  claim  for  aesthetic  attitudes  seems 
groundless. 

To  further  illustrate,  Jozef  Cohen  (1941)  developed 
A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Attitude  Toward  the 
Aesthetic  Value  in  which  the  working  definition  of 
aesthetic  was  more  appropriately  defined  as  having, 
"...reference  to  the  beautiful  or  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  "-'-2   In  this  Thurstone  type 
scale,  Cohen  measured  aesthetic  attitudes  through 
subjects'  responses  to  generalized  items  which 
refer  to  the  whole  realm  of  aesthetic  appreciations 
and  values.   In  contrast,  Beittel's  definition  is 
limited  to  a  specific  segment  of  the  aesthetic, 
i.e.,  visual  arts.   Beittel's  use  of  items  selected 
from  responses  made  toward  visual  art  reproductions, 
while  shown  to  be  highly  reliable,  delimited  his 
scale  to  the  identification  of  attitudes  held 
toward  the  visual  arts  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
generalized  to  encompass  the  whole  realm  of 
aesthetics. 

The  above  weakness  indicates  an  absence  of  content 
validity  in  the  scale  because,  "Content  validity 
refers  to  the  degree  that  the  score  or  scale  being 
used  represents  the  concept  about  which  generaliza- 
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13 
tions  are  to  be  made."    Content  validity  would 

certainly  exist,  however,  if  Beittel  had  attempted 

to  assess  only  attitudes  toward  the  specific  art 

reproductions . 

The  second  question  concerning  the  validity  of  The 
Art  Acceptance  Scale  focuses  on  the  selection  and 
use  of  the  eleven  art  reproductions.   The  question 
which  must  be  considered  is  whether  these  particu- 
lar works  of  art  are  representative  of  the  total 
strata  of  visual  art,  or  even  in  the  area  of 
painting.   Previously,  it  was  indicated  that  Beittel 
did  not  detail  the  procedures  used  in  selecting  the 
works  included  in  the  study  and  therefore,  analysis 
of  representativeness  is  impossible.   It  is  specu- 
lated, however,  that  these  works  of  art  do  not 
adequately  represent  visual  art  and  consequently, 
the  findings  resulting  from  this  scale  cannot,  with 
assurance,  be  generalized  beyond  the  eleven  art 
reproductions . 

The  Uniqueness  of  Self-Concept  Scale 

The  Uniqueness  of  Self-Concept  Scale  was  developed 
by  Burkhart  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  interest  in 
determining  what  correlations, may  exist  between 
high  school  students'  adjustment  in  the  creative 
process  (the  attitudes  held  while  working  on  paint- 
ings or  drawings)  and  the  quality  of  the  art  work 
they  produced.     To  this  end,  Burkhart  developed 
a  list  of  300  adjectives  which  were  given  to  stu- 
dents as  they  worked  on  their  own  art  products. 
Burkhart  contended  that  the  instrument  gave  an 
indication  of  the  attitudes  held  by  students 
during  the  production  of  art  objects. 

This  scale,  (which  most  closely  resembles  the 
semantic  differential  technique,  and  does  not 
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follow  recognized  attitude  measurement  techniques) 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  Burkhart's  observation 
that  in  the  written  evaluations  made  by  high  school 
students  about  their  own  works,  they  included  such 
words  as;  "stiff,"  "free,"  and  "loose."  He  hypo- 
thesized there  was  a  correlation  between  the 
adjectives  used  by  students  and  the  quality  of 
their  work.   For  example,  those  students  whose  art 
work  was  considered  to  be  of  low  quality  frequently 
used  words  such  as  "stiff"  and  "tight"  in  their 
written  evaluations;  whereas,  those  students  whose 
work  was  judged  to  be  outstanding  used  words  such 
as  "free"  and  "loose."   The  list  of  adjectives  was 
compiled  by  searching  the  literature  in  art  for  the 
adjectives  most  frequently  used  in  the  evaluation 
and  description  of  art  works.   In  addition,  experts 
in  the  field  of  art  were  surveyed  for  supplementary 
adjectives  and  for  their  concurrence  with  those 
adjectives  previously  identified.   The  final  list 
of  300  was  assembled  following  a  subjective  evalua- 
tion of  the  collected  adjectives  on  the  basis  of 
their  apparent  appropriateness  and  the  frequency  of 
their  use  in  the  literature.   This  final  list  was 
tested  for  significance  by  comparing  those  adjec- 
tives checked  by  subjects  from  a  sample  of  eighty  high 
school  students  who  had  been  previously  identified 
as  producers  of  either  outstanding,  average,  or 
low  quality  art.   This  procedure  determined  which 
adjectives  were  checked  significantly  more  often 
by  individuals  representing  these  various  perform- 
ance groups.   This  test  of  significance  indicated 
a  correlation  of  .65  (significant  at  the  .01  level 
of  confidence)  between  the  adjective  check  list 
and  the  performance  level  of  the  subjects. 

The  final  scale  was  administered  to  subjects  with 
the  instructions  that  they  were  to  check  those 
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words  which  described  them  as  they  really  were, 
not  as  they  would  like  to  be,  as  they  worked  on 
their  art.   There  were  four  degrees  of  responses 
from  which  the  subjects  were  to  choose;  a)  I  do 
y^ot   feel  this  way  at  all,  b)  I  feel  this  way 
^tighZhj,    c)  I  feel  this  way  modzHjCUtoXy,    or  d)  I 
feel  this  way  ^t/iOyigZy .      An  analysis  of  these 
responses  is  presumed  to  indicate  the  subjects' 
attitudes  held  toward  their  own  art  work. 

The  Uniqueness  of  Self -Concept  Scale  is  severely 
limited  as  an  attitude  measuring  device  in  several 
significant  ways.   First,  the  fact  that  an  estab- 
lished method  of  attitude  scale  construction  was 
not  used  in  this  study  raises  serious  question  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  method  used  and,  therefore, 
of  the  scale.   The  method  used  was  not  tried  and 
proven  and,  in  fact,  no  effort  was  made  to  prove 
it  within  the  confines  of  the  study.   Reliability 
and  validity  measures  were  not  made  to  assess  the 
scale  items  prior  to  their  inclusion  in  the  final 
scale,  and  the  only  reliability  check  made  was  on 
the  results  obtained  from  the  entire  population; 
no  prior  checks  were  made  from  a  representative 
sample.   Further,  this  single  index  of  reliability 
measured  the  correlation  between  the  items  chosen 
by  the  subjects  and  their  degree  of  competence  for 
producing  quality  art  objects.   The  measure  did 
not  assess  reliability  for  the  300  items. 

The  question  must  be  raised,  what  does  the  scale 
actually  measure?   There  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  scale  measures  attitude  at  all,  or 
whether  it  even  measures  "self-concepts"  as  the 
title  indicates.   It  is  difficult  to  find  substan- 
tiating evidence  that  self-concept  and  attitude  are 
one  in  the  same.   These  are  two  entirely  different 
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concepts  involving  very  different  objects  of  per- 
ception.  Equating  the  two  terms,  as  the  author 
seems  to  have  done,  leads  to  confusion  and  makes 
it  impossible  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
scale.   Bohmstedt  states  that  this  type  of  confu- 
sion must  be  avoided  if  content  validity  is  to  be 
achieved  and  that, 

...it  is  incumbent  on  the  researcher 

to  spell  out  how  he  has  determined 

the  boundaries  of  the  domain  under  "  -■ 

study.   It  is  necessary  to  indicate 

how  items  utilized  capture  the 

various  meanings  given  a  concept  by 

theorists  who  have  investigated  it. 

Additionally,  logical  gaps  present 

in  these  two  sources  should  be 

indicated.  -* 

Burkhart  has  simply  failed  to  meet  these  necessary 
demands. 

Even  if  the  Uniqueness  of  Self-Concept  Scale  had 
been  shown  to  be  valid  and  reliable,  it  remains 
extremely  limited  in  its  range  of  practical  appli- 
cations.  The  scale  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  only  be  used  with  individuals  currently 
engaged  in  the  production  of  art.   Consequently, 
other  people,  such  as  art  observers,  art  apprecia- 
tors,  and  non-art  interested  persons  can  not  be 
given  this  instrument.   Correspondingly,  the  scale 
measures  responses  by  subjects  only  toward  their 
own  work  and  cannot  be  further  generalized.   In 
actuality,  the  scale  serves  as  a  model  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 
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The  Shaffer  Art  Attitude  Scale 

The  Shaffer  Art  Attitude  Scale  is  a  Likert  type 
scale  developed  to  measure  attitudes  held  by  ele- 
mentary classroom  teachers  toward  art,  toward 
the  teaching  of  art,  and  toward  the  self  as  a 
teacher  of  art.-*-"   This  scale,  developed  by 
Shaffer  as  part  of  her  doctoral  research,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  thoroughly  developed  attitude  scale 
herein  reviewed.   But,  as  with  the  other  scales, 
it  has  limitations  and  procedural  problems  which 
limit  its  effectiveness. 

Using  the  Likert  method  of  attitude  scale  construc- 
tion, Shaffer  began  the  construction  of  her  scale 
by  constructing  200  statements  of  attitude  regard- 
ing art,  the  teaching  of  art,  and  the  self  as  a 
teacher  of  art.   The  statements  were  developed  from 
extensive  reading  in  these  three  areas  and  were 
classified  as  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  with 
approximately  an  equal  number  of  items  in  each 
class.   These  200  statements  were  given  to  a  group 
of  subjects,  seventy  art  education  majors  from  two 
different  institutions,  who  were  asked  to  respond 
to  each  in  terms  of  their  own  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  statement  on  the  usual  Likert  five 
point  scale.   Scores  from  this  administration  were 
summated  for  each  individual  in  the  three  areas  of 
concern  so  that  the  most  discriminating  items  could 
be  identified.   Shaffer  then  selected  the  tests 
with  the  highest  eighteen  and  lowest  eighteen 
scores,  within  each  area,  for  identification  of 
the  items  to  be  used  in  the  final  scale.   The  Chi 
Square  technique  was  used  on  each  item  from  these 
tests  and  only  those  items  having  a  score  at  the 
.10  level  of  confidence  or  lower  were  considered 
for  use  in  the  final  scale.   One  hundred  statements 
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were  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  final  scale  with 
the  following  breakdown:   thirty  items  tested 
attitudes  toward  art,  forty  items  tested  attitude  ■. 
toward  the  teaching  of  art,  and  thirty  tested 
attitude  toward  the  self  as  a  teacher  of  art. 

The  Split-Half  technique,  the  Pearson  product-  ■. 
moment  coefficient  of  correlation,  and  the 
Spearman- Brown  formula  were  used  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  the  final  scale.   These  tests  of 
reliability  were  made  following  the  first  admin- 
istration of  the  scale  to  twenty-one  adult  elemen- 
tary teachers,  and  the  results  indicated  the  scale 
to  be  reliable  at  the  .90  level  of  confidence. 

In  general.  The  Shaffer  Art  Attitude  Scale  was 
constructed  following  appropriate  techniques. 
However,  one  major  technical  error  has  been  made 
which  severely  weakens  the  validity  of  the  scale. 
According  to  Likert,  it  is  desirable  to  select 
more  statements  than  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the 
final  scale  (this  procedure  was  followed  by 
Shaffer)  because  after  initial  trial  some  of  the 
statements  may  be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  for 
the  intended  purpose.!^   Likert  continues,  and 
this  is  most  important:   "For  this  reason  after 
selecting  a  good  number  of  statements  they  should 
be  given  to  the  group  or  a  part  of  the  group  whose 
attitude  we  wish  to  measure. "1°  It's  at  this  point 
that  Shaffer  errors  in  her  procedures;  after  con- 
structing the  original  200  statements  they  were 
submitted  to  seventy  art  education  majors,  a  very 
different  group  from  the  twenty-one  experienced 
teachers  whose  attitudes  were  ultimately  to  be 
measured.   The  validity  of  the  100  items  identified 
for  use  in  the  final  scale  must  be  questioned 
because  the  statements  were  not  submitted  to  the 
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group,  to  a  part  of  the  group,  or  even  to  a  group 
similar  to  the  group  whose  attitudes  v/ere  to  be 
measured.   Particularly,  the  items  chosen  for  two 
of  the  areas  of  concern  were  unjustified;  these 
are  the  items  chosen  to  measure  attitudes  held 
toward  the  teaching  of  art  and  attitudes  held 
toward  the  self  as  a  teacher  of  art.   It  is  diffi- 
cult to  accept  the  validity  of  these  items  because 
they  were  identified  as  most  discriminating  by 
subjects  (college  art  education  majors)  who  have 
not  had  teaching  experience. 

The  procedures  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
original  200  statements  represent  another  area  of 
concern  for  the  validity  of  this  scale.   Shaffer 
indicates  that  these  statements  were  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  extensive  reading  in  the  three 
areas  of  concern,  but  she  has  provided  no  further 
information  on  the  selection  procedures.   In  the 
review  of  the  Eisner  scale  it  was  shown  that  item 
selection  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  attitude 
scale  construction,  and  because  of  this  importance 
detailed  item  selection  procedures  should  be 
reported  in  attitude  studies.   Due  to  Shaffer's 
omission  of  this  information  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  domains,  under  study  have  been 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  items  selected.   Nor  is 
it  possible  to  determine  if  appropriate  criteria, 
as  outlined  by  Likert  and  Thurstone,  were  followed 
during  the  collection  of  statements  for  the  origi- 
nal survey.   The  investigator  should  have,  at  the 
least,  provided  a  bibliographic  listing  of  those 
sources  reviewed  during  the  statement  collection 
phase  of  the  scale  development. 

Briefly,  a  scale  was  constructed  by  Grossman  to 
examine  the  relationships  between  classroom 
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teachers'  attitudes:   a)  toward  children's  poten- 
tial for  learning  in  art,  b)  toward  teaching  art,  •; 
and  c)  toward  their  personal  involvement  in  art. 
The  relationships  were  also  examined  between  the 
foregoing  attitudes  and:   a)  the  quality  of  the 
actual  programs  in  art  being  conducted  by  the 
teachers,  and  b)  the  actual  time  the  teachers  spent 
in  teaching  art.     The  scale  Grossman  constructed 
to  assess  these  attitudes  was  of  the  Likert  type 
consisting  of  fourteen  items. 

The  study  in  which  the  scale  was  utilized  (the 
scale  was  administered  to  seventy-eight  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers)  returned  inconclusive. 
These  results  are  not  surprising,  since  the 
Grossman  scale  has  many  faults.   Briefly,  Grossman 
did  not  make  clear  his  conceptualization  of  the 
attitudes  being  investigated.   He  did  not  include 
enough  items  in  the  scale  to  adequately  assess  the 
attitudes  listed  for  investigation;  seven  items 
dealt  with  teachers  attitudes  toward  children's 
potential  for  learning  in  art,  four  items  dealt 
with  their  attitudes  toward  teaching  art,  and 
three  items  dealt  with  their  attitudes  toward 
personal  involvement  in  art.   These  are  clearly 
inadequate  because  twenty  to  twenty-five  items  are 
usually  considered  a  minimum  number  necessary  to 
assess  an  attitude.   In  addition,  no  formal  attempt 
was  made  to  justify  the  use  of  the  items  included 
in  the  scale. 

It  is  patent  that  fex^j   attitude  studies  of  an  em- 
pirical nature  have  been  undertaken  in  the  field 
of  the  visual  arts;  therefore,  the  body  of  infor- 
mation or  research  from  which  one  can  select  is 
sparce.   Parenthetically,  the  Eisner  Art  Attitude 
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Inventory  appears  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
attitude  scale  (both  in  terms  of  its  sample  size 
and  the  instrumentation)  to  have  been  developed 
in  this  area.   It  must  be  noted  that  there  have 
been  other  scales  developed  to  assess  attitudes 
held  in  the  visual  arts,  and  new  scales  are 
currently  being  developed. ^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  review  has  not  been  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  attitude  scales  developed 
for  use  in  the  visual  arts,  but  rather  to  show  the 
limitations  and  conceptual  or  procedural  faults 
commonly  encountered  in  the  development  of  these 
scales.   These  limitations  and  faults  usually  arise 
from  the  common  error  of  not  strictly  adhering  to 
prescribed  construction  procedures,  thus,  render- 
ing non-valid  and/or  unreliable  instruments.   This 
error  may  be  unintentional,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  attempting  to  save  time  by  cutting  corners. 
Whatever  the  cause,  these  errors  must  be  avoided 
if  future  attempts  to  construct  attitude  scales 
in  the  visual  arts  are  to  be  wholly  useful.   The 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  following  proper  con- 
struction techniques  are  scales  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  through 
the  accurate,  objective  measurement  of  the  object 
or  concept  in  question. 
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ABSTRACT  1 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  VERBAL  LANGUAGE  CONDITIONS  ON  ART 
ATTITUDES,  AESTHETIC  JUDGMENTAL 
ABILITIES  AND  AESTHETIC  QUALITY  OF  ART 
PRODUCTS  OF  EARLY  ADOLESCENT  ART 
STUDENTS 

Jimmie  Lee  Cromer 

Arizona  State  University,  1971 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  simulate  learning  condi- 
tions for  art  activities  in  which  verbal  language  variables  as 
pre-dispositions  for  learning  in  art  could  be  systematically 
varied  and  observations  could  be  made  of  their  effects  on  aes- 
thetic quality  of  art  products,  aesthetic  judgmental  abilities 
and  art  attitudes  of  early  adolescent  art  students. 

The  design  for  this  study  was  a  2x2x2x9  factorial  design 
with  repeated  measures  on  one  factor.    Reasons  for  choosing 
a  factorial  design  with  repeated  measures  Were  the  control 
which  was  provided  over  individual  differences  between  exper- 
imental units  and  the  evaluation  it  permitted  of  the  combined 
effects  of  two  or  more  experimental  variables  used  simulta- 
neously. 

Subjects  were  randomly  selected  and  randomly  assigned 
to  experimental  and  control  groups.    Four  learning  facilitators 
were  assigned  to  the  control  groups  and  experimental  groups, 
two  learning  facilitators  for  each  group. 

A  total  of  nine  trial  sessions  were  held  for  each  treatment 
group  and  for  each  control  group.    The  experimental  groups 
received  either  abstract  or  concrete  in-process  verbal  inter- 
action, and  control  groups  received  no  in-process  verbal  inter- 
action with  the  two  learning  facilitators. 
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Results  from  a  two-way  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance  revealed  that: 

1.  In-process  verbal  interaction  did  influence  overall  aes- 
thetic quality  of  art  products  and  art  acceptance  attitudes,  and 
the  effect  was  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  development  of  imagistic  and  abstract 
thinking  abilities  of  each  student  and  whether  he  was  exposed 
to  abstract  or  concrete  verbal  conditions. 

2.  In-process  verbal  interaction  did  not  significantly  affect 
critical  aesthetic  judgmental  abilities  of  early  adolescent  art 
students.    It  was  further  concluded  that  more  time  than  nine 
trial  sessions  may  be  necessary  for  effecting  change  in  judg- 
mental abilities. 

3.  Intellectual  development  in  early  adolescent  art  students 
was  either  a  suppression  of  concrete  imagistic  inductive  think- 
ing as  abstract  verbal  deductive  flunking  abilities  were  ac- 
quired, or  concrete  imagistic  inductive  thinking  abilities  were 
retained  and  applied  to  more  complex  art  behavior. 

4.  Development  of  concrete  imagistic  inductive  thinking 
abilities  without  corresponding  development  of  abstract  verba^ 
deductive  thinking  abilities  resulted  in  a  restricted  develop- 
ment of  art  performances.    A  balance  in  levels  of  development 
in  concrete  imagistic  inductive  thinking  abilities  and  abstract 
verbal  deductive  thinking  abilities  resulted  in  either  higher 
quality  or  rapid  growth  in  art  performance  or  both. 

Based  on  the  results  and  conclusions  of  this  study,  it  was 
recommended  that  future  research  should  study  language  con- 
ditions in  relationship  to  differing  metliods  of  instruction  in 
art.    Results  of  this  study  emphasized  the  importance  of  gain- 
ing information  on  the  interaction  of  conditions  accompanying 
activities  in  art. 

Also,  future  research  investigating  performances  of  stu- 
dents who  have  abandoned  concrete  imagistic  inductive  ap- 
proaclies  toward  thinking  would  be  valuable  because  the  bulk 
of  high  school  students  would  probably  fall  into  this  category. 

The  effects  of  verbal  symbol  systems  on  art  performances 
were  too  complex  for  a  simple  experimental  group  versus  con- 
trol group  experiment.    Future  research  should  concentrate 
on  the  interaction  effects  of  specifically  designed  conditions 
in  order  to  gather  knowledge  about  changing  art  behaviors. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  nature  of  a  student's  concrete 
imagistic  inductive  thinking  abilities  and  abstract  verbal  de- 
ductive thinking  abilities  formed  a  prerequisite  for  perfor- 
mance in  art.    Studies  should  be  designed  for  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  these  thinking  strategies  and  their  effects 
on  art  behavior. 
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REVIEWER:   Jessie  Lovano-Kerr 
Indiana  University 


Stateimnt  o{^  tkd  pKoblom.      Basically,  the  problem 
researched  in  this  study  is  the  relationship  between 
verbal  language  conditions  and  art  behavior.   The 
author's  purpose  was  to  "simulate  conditions  for 
art  activities  in  which  verbal  language  variables 
as  predispositions  for  learning  in  art  could  be 
systematically  varied  and  observations  could  be 
made  of  their  effects  on  aesthetic  quality  of  art 
products,  aesthetic  judgmental  abilities,  and  art 
attitudes  of  early  adolescent  art  students  (p.  3)." 
The  study  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  need  in 
the  field  of  art  education  for  such  inquiry  and 
substantiated  by  quoting  Beittel  (p.  7),  Eisner 
(p.  8),  McFee  (p.  8),  Hausman  (p.  8),  and  Bruner 
(p.  9). 

The  parameters  of  the  problem  appear  to  be  broadly 
conceived  covering  the  verbal  dimension  plus  three 
complex  areas  of  art  behavior:   attitudes,  judg- 
mental abilities,  and  quality  of  art  production. 
Controlling  the  numerous  variables  involved  would 
be  a  challenge  to  m.ore  experienced  researchers. 
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How  and  whether  the  variables  are  sufficiently  con- 
trolled by  the  author  is  discussed  later  in  this 
review. 

Most  of  Chapter  I  reads  well.   The  author 
presents  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  problem,  the 
research  questions,  the  hypothesis,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  study,  and  the  assumptions.   There 
is  an  attempt  to  be  clear  and  concise.   However, 
in  the  definition  of  the  terms  JmagAJ>tA^C 
tkinkA.ng   and  UeAbat  tlilnkA,ng,    meanings  are     ■    ,;■ 
obscured  and  seemingly  esoteric.   For  example, 
ImcLQ-Uitic.  tlvin.ki.nQ''      Symbolic  thinking  in 
complexes  or  grouping  by  maximum  similarities 
and  unifications  in  which  the  bonds  were  con- 
crete and  factual  rather  than  abstract  and 
logical  and  were  discovered  through  direct 
experience.   Since  the  concepts  of  imagistic 
thinking  and  verbal  thinking  are  important 
variables  in  the  study,  clarity  of  meaning 
is  critical. 

Although  not  apparent  until  reading  Chapters 
III,  IV,  and  V,  several  definitions  of  terms 
relevant  to  the  experimental  treatment  were 
excluded,  in  part,  from  Chapter  I.   These 
terms  were:  c.on(lh.<lt<l   and  ab^t/uxct   in  reference 
to  in-process  verbal  interaction.   How  in- 
process  differs  from  in-process  abstract 
verbal  interaction  is  not  explained,  yet  they 
are  critical  to  the  treatment.   This  exclusion   . 
was  perhaps  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

ReMitld   ^te^eoAc/i.   Having  selected  a  problem 
of  considerable  breadth,  the  author  attempts, 
in  89  pages  out  of  the  total  292  pages,  to 
develop  a  theoretical  framework  for  the  study 
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in  his  explication  of  related  literature.   His 
stated  intentions  for  this  specific  chapter 
(Chapter  II)  are:   (1)  to  show  how  recent  trends 
in  aesthetic  education  emerged  from  the  history 
of  art  education,  (2)  to  review  relevant  research 
in  psychology  and  the  psychology  of  aesthetics, 

(3)  to  review  the  literature  in  psycholinguistics, 

(4)  to  review  literature  "important  for  developing 
a  psychoaesthetic  model  on  which  this  study  was 
based,"  and  (5)  to  review  "research  studies 
relevant  to  this  research  (p.  15)." 

The  relevance  of  the  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
history  of  art  education  can  be  questioned  in 
relation  to  its  contribution  to  the  study; 
specifically,  how  it  contributes  to  the  development 
of  an  underlying  theoretical  basis  for  the  study. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  certain  aspects  of 
past  trends  and  practices  in  art  education  are 
directly  related  to  this  study.   However,  the  author 
makes  no  attempt  within  the  totality  of  art  educa- 
tion history  to  identify  those  aspects  specific  to 
his  concerns.  _ 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  discourse  on  the 
history  of  art  education  is  that,  compared  to  the 
following  reviews  of  literature,  it  is  lucid  and 
comprehensible.   The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
voluminous  and  confusing.   Quotes  and  paraphrases 
of  different  authors  are  juxtaposed  without  rela- 
tionships drawn  resulting  in  disconnected  ideas 
coexisting  side  by  side.   Subject  changes  between 
and  within  paragraphs  lack  transitional  statements, 
thus,  adding  to  the  confusion.   The  lack  of  syn- 
thesis is  obvious. 

The  author  appears  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  related  to  his  study.   He  may  also 
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understand  the  relationship  of  one  area  of  study  to 
another  within  the  context  of  his  problem,  however, 
he  is  not  able  to  explicate  these  relationships  in 
a  comprehensible  manner.   Nor  is  he  able  to  ade- 
quately summarize  each  section  and  show  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  review  of  literature  and  his 
research  problem.   This  is  also  apparent  in  his 
section  on  "Related  Studies"  which  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  art  education  studies  directly 
related  to  teacher-student  verbal  interaction     r 
while  engaged  in  art  production.   The  relevance 
of  these  studies  to  the  author's  proposed  study 
is  obvious  but,  again,  the  information  is  pre- 
sented in  isolation  without  attempts  to  synthe- 
size and  identify  interrelationships.   The  brief 
summary  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  does  not  place 
the  disconnected  quotes  and  paraphrases  into 
focus  or  into  a  synthesized  whole.   As  a  conse- 
quence a  recognizable,  coherent  conceptual  frame- 
work is  not  apparent. 

Rn^noA-ck  objiicjtivQJi  and  rmthodotogy.      Research 
questions,  objectives,  and  hypotheses  are  stated   - 
in  Chapter  I;  research  methodology  is  described 
in  Chapter  III.   Because  these  areas  are 
intrinsically  related  they  will  be  discussed 
together. 

The  author  clearly  and  unambiguously  states  his 
research  objectives,  questions,  and  hypotheses 
in  Chapter  I.   The  research  questions  and 
hypotheses  seem  to  correspond  rather  closely. 

To  accomplish  his  research  objectives,  the 
author's  methodology  should  operationally 
identify  the  effects  of  several  aspects  of 
verbal  interaction  (concrete  and  abstract)  and 
thinking  abilities  (imagistic  and  verbal)  on 
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art  attitude,  art  product,  and  art  judgmental 
abilities  of  early  adolescent  art  students. 

The  author  identifies  the  following  variables: 
"three  criterion  variables  (aesthetic  quality  of 
art  products,  critical  aesthetic  judgmental 
abilities,  and  art  attitudes);  one  experimental 
variable  with  two  levels  (concrete  in-process 
verbal  interaction);  and  two  classification 
variables  each  with  two  levels  (imagistic  thinking, 
high  and  low;  verbal  thinking,  high  and  low) 
(p.  10)." 

A  2x2x2x9  factorial  design  with  repeated  measures 
on  one  factor  was  selected.   Eight  instruments 
were  administered,  three  of  which  measured  the 
criterion  variables  and  five  of  which  were  used 
for  classification  purposes: 


Classification  Variables 

Quality  of  Art  Product 

Art  Attitude 

Art  Judgmental  Abilities 


Instrument 

Overall  Aesthetic  Quality 
Rating  Scale  (OAQRS) 
Art  Acceptance  Scale  (AAS) 
Taylor-Helmstadter  Pair 
Comparison  Test  (THPC) 


Classification  Variables    Instrument 


Imagistic  Thinking: 

flexibility  of  closure 

Imagistic  Thinking: 

Visualization 

Imagistic  Thinking: 

Induction 

Verbal  Thinking:  Fluency 

Verbal  Thinking:  Verbal 
Comprehension 


Hidden  Patterns  Test  (HPT) 

Surface  Development  Test 

(SDT) 

Figure  Classification  Test 

(FCT) 

Controlled  Associations 

Test  (CAT) 

Vocabulary  Test  (VT) 
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According  to  Figure  2,  (p.  106)  instruments  used 
to  classify  subjects  according  to  high/low 
imagistic  and  verbal  thinking  were  administered 
prior  to  the  treatment.   Instruments  measuring 
art  attitude  and  art  judgmental  abilities  were 
administered  before  and  after  the  treatment. 
The  quality  of  the  art  product  of  each  subject 
was  determined  for  each  of  the  nine  treatment 
trials.   Procedures  for  the  administration  of 
these  tests  and  the  resulting  scores  are  not    v 
presented.  •..;. 

The  nine  trial  sessions  experienced  by  both  the 
experimental  and  control  groups,  were  based  on 
three  mental  operations  described  by  Bruner  and 
translated  into  art  activities  by  the  author.   '.. 
The  central  focus  of  each  trial  session  was 
artist's  sources  of  ideas  for  art  products. 
How  Bruner' s  mental  operations  corresponded  to 
and  related  to  the  specifics  of  the  research 
problem  were  not  revealed. 

Trial  sessions  were  approximately  15  minutes  in 
length  after  which  the  experimental  group  and 
control  group  were  separated  to  perform  the 
drawing  tasks  in  different  rooms.   The  exper- 
mental  groups  received  further  treatment  con- 
sisting of  one  of  two  types  of  verbal 
interaction. 

Subjects  were  randomly  selected  from  the  total 
enrollment  in  art  classes  at  a  junior  high 
school.   There  were  96  subjects,  48  in  the 
experimental  group  and  48  in  the  control  group. 
Subjects  within  the  experimental  group  were  then 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  different 
experimental  treatment  groups. 
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The  author  carefully  and  repeatedly  delineates  the 
randomization  procedures  used.   However,  very 
little  is  revealed  about  the  composition  of  his 
sample  (specific  age,  sex,  grade,  ethnic  group) 
except  that  the  subjects  are  junior  high  school 
students  and  either  Mexican-American,  Blacks  or 
Anglos.   The  possibility  of  basic  demographic 
specifics  affecting  verbal  and  art  behavior  and 
emerging  as  trends  or  significant  differences  is 
not  explored. 

In  the  section  on  statistical  analysis  of  the  data, 
the  author  mentions,  but  does  not  explain  the 
existence  of  eight  sub-experimental  groups  (p.  125) 
whose  scores  on  art  attitudes,  art  products  and 
art  judgmental  abilities  are  compared  with  the 
control  group  using  a  two-way  (group  and  trials) 
analysis  of  variance  with  repeated  measures. 
Figure  3  (p.  109)  shows  a  schematic  representation 
of  the  experimental  design  which  is  a  2x2x2x9 
factorial  design  with  repeated  measures  on  one 
factor  indicating  an  n  of  6.   The  reader  antici- 
pates an  explanation  of  each  factor  and  of  the 
composition  and  formation  of  each  group.   The 
factors  are  briefly  mentioned;  the  formation  of 
two  experimental  treatment  grpups  are  briefly 
described,  however,  the  further  division  of  each 
of  the  experimental  groups  into  four  sub-experimental 
groups  for  a  total  of  eight  is  not  explicated. 

By  using  deduction,  the  mystery  of  the  formation 
and  composition  of  the  eight  sub-experimental  groups 
can  be  solved.   Five  of  the  eight  instruments  used 
measured  the  subject's  imagistic  and  verbal  thinking 
levels.   Subjects  were  first  divided  into  two 
groups  according  to  their  scores:   high  imagistic 
thinkers  and  low  imagistic  thinkers.   Each  of  these 
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groups  were  then  assigned  one  of  two  experimental 
treatment  s  consisting  of  verbal  interaction. 

A  major  problem  throughout  the  study  is  a  lack 
of  clarification.   Scores  on  the  five  instruments 
used  to  identify  high  and  low  imagistic  and 
verbal  thinking  do  not  appear  anywhere  in  the 
study.   How  the  eight  sub-experimental  groups, 
each  with  an  n  of  6  were  actually  formed  is  not 
explained.   It  is  probable  that  the  tests  were 
administered  to  a  larger  population  resulting 
in  a  wide  enough  range  of  scores  that  equal 
groups  could  be  formed.   Again,  this  is  only 
conjecture.   Perhaps  the  procedures  for 
formation  of  the  sub-experimental  groups  were 
considered  insignificant  for  inclusion  in  the 
study. 

Identification  of  high  and  low  imagistic  and 
verbal  thinkers  appears  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  total  research  problem  and  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  division  in  the  2x2x2x9 
factorial  design.   However,  it  becomes  evident — 
again  by  deduction — that  only  the  experimental 
group  is  classified  and  divided  into  groups  of 
6.   The  control  group  remains  as  a  single  group 
with  a  N  of  48.   It  is  conceivable  that 
statistical  methods  can  be  found  in  which 
comparisons  between  large  groups  and  small 
groups  are  possible,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
scores  for  one  group  on  significant  research 
variables,  comparisons  made  between  experimental 
and  control  groups  can  be  questioned. 

The  author  does  not  describe  the  make-up  of 
the  control  group  nor  what  type  of  instruction 
from  the  "learning  facilitators"  was  provided 
Ss  in  the  control  group.   All  that  is  mentioned 
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is  that  there  was  no  in-process  verbal  interaction 
during  the  control  group's  session.   This  causes 
a  possible  serious  limitation  of  the  study  since 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  if  the  analysis  is 
appropriate. 

ReJiLittii   and  dLi>CLL!>^^on,      The  reporting  of  the 
analysis  of  data  is  very  unclear  and  made  unneces- 
sarily complicated  at  best.   For  example:   the 
author  states  that  a  2x2x2x9  factorial  design  with 
repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor  was  used. 
However,  Table  2  (p.  132)  suggest  that  a  single 
factor  (in-process  verbal  interaction  vs.  no  in- 
process  verbal  interaction)  repeated  measures 
design  was  used  to  test  Hypothesis  1.   If  this  is 
in  fact  the  case,  why  was  this  not  stated 
explicitly  instead  of  omitting  it  entirely? 

No  discussion  of  the  type  of  interaction  (groups  by 
trials)  is  provided.   The  author  simply  states  that 
"the  F  ratio  for  groups  by  trials  interaction... 
was  significant. .. and  that  the  rate  of  change  in 
score  during  the  trials  differed  significantly  for 
each  group  and  the  magnitude  of  differences  in  the 
trial  means  was  not  the  same,  within  limits  of 
random  variation,  for  groups  Cp.  133)."  More 
concisely  stated  the  above  would  have  read; 
Significant  trials  by  groups  interaction  indicated 
that  the  rate  of  change  during  the  trials  differed 
for  the  two  groups. 

The  lack  of  conciseness  is  a  serious  limitation  of 
this  study  and  suggests  a  lack  of  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  concepts  involved. 

The  author  rejects  Hypotheses  1  on  the  basis  of 
significant  differences  found  in  the  rate  of 
change  in  scores  during  trials  for  each  sub-group 
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even  though  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  experiment  and  control  groups. 
Hypothesis  1  cannot  seriously  be  rejected  since 
no  significant  main  effect  was  found.   This  is, 
after  all,  what  was  being  tested.   The  significant 
trials  ratio  simply  says  that  the  means  changed 
during  trials,  which  is  hardly  surprising.   The 
author  rejects  Hypothesis  5  for  the  same  reason. 
The  above  criticism  is  also  applicable  to 
Hypothesis  5. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  each  hypothesis  and  the 
interpretation  of  data  is  not  possible  in  this 
review.   However,  this  reviewer  cautions  readers 
of  the  study  against  drawing  liberal  conclusions 
from  the  data  due  to  the  apparent  lack  of  appro- 
priate analysis  techniques.   For  example:   the 
author  claims  to  be  using  a  2x2x2x9  repeated  mea- 
sures design  but  at  no  time  does  he  perform  an 
appropriate  ANOVA  (analysis  of  variance)  by  con- 
sidering all  main  and  interaction  effects.   He 
seems  to  be  performing  a  2x2x9  repeated  measures 
design  rather  than  a  2x2x2x9,  but  still  does  not 
appear  to  be  using  the  correct  source  table. 
Finally,  the  author  did  not  include  the  possibility 
of  confounding  due  to  the  way  trials  were  sequenced, 
A  discussion  of  this  is  found  in  Winer  (page  576, 
2nd  edition). 

The  apparent  weaknesses  in  the  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  data  and  the  lack  of  appropriate 
analysis  techniques  precludes,  the  possibility  of 
evaluating  the  soundness  of  the  author's  conclu- 
sions. 

Rzv^im2.U    COmme^nti).       This  study  holds  much  promise 
as  a  research  problem.   Although  broadly  conceived, 
it  would  be  possible  to  do,  or  redo,  a  carefully 
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designed  research  study  that  avoids  some  of  the 
weaknesses  cited.   Also,  a  reanalysis  of  the  data 
using  appropriate  techniques  might  be  considered. 
Such  an  analysis  might  reveal  very  different  and 
interesting  results  affecting  interpretations  and 
conclusions. 

Better  organization  of  material  presented,  rele- 
vancy of  the  literature  reviewed  to  the  research 
problem,  coherency,  comprehensibility ,  and  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  and  more  appropriate  research 
and  statistical  techniques  were  all  wanting  in  this 
study.   It  is  probable  that  this  dissertation  could 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  field 
if  the  author  had  received  more,  perhaps  better, 
guidance  and  criticisms  in  process. 

Careful  reading  by  his  committee  during  the  writing 
process  would  have  revealed  most  of  the  problems 
discussed  in  this  review  as  well  as  the  numerous 
typographical  errors,  awkward  sentences  and  incom- 
plete or  erroneous  footnoting. 
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ABSTRACT  2 


ASSESSMENT  OF  AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES 

CONDUCIVE  TO  ESTHETIC  SENSITIVITY  :  '-'  :  ; 

Irvin  L.  Child  ;..?;, 

Yale  University,  1971 

This  study  sought  to  develop  new  measures  of  child- 
ren's understanding  and  tolerance  of  affective 
qualities,  and  to  relate  those  variables  to  the 
development  of  an  esthetic  orientation  toward 
visual  art.   New  measures  were  developed  of  under- 
standing and  tolerance  of  affective  qualities  of 
pictures,  and  a  questionnaire  was  assembled  to  mea- 
sure general  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  complexity, 
emotion  and  novelty.   Esthetic  orientation  toward 
art  was  assessed  by  a  measure  previously  developed, 
in  which  children's  preferences  in  art  are  compared 
with  expert  judgments  about  esthetic  merit.   These 
measures  were  applied  to  about  2000  school  child- 
ren, mostly  in  secondary  school  but  including  a  few 
in  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

The  measures  developed  here  do  not,  in  their  pre-  • 
sent  form,  have  sufficiently  high  internal  con- 
sistency to  warrant  their  practical  use  in  evalua- 
tion of  individual  performance.   They  are  in  their 
present  form  useful  only  for  research  on  group 
differences  and  on  relations  among  variables. 
Their  use  in  the  present  research  leads  to  conclu- 
sions stated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

No  regular  age  change  appears  in  the  correlation 
among  individuals  between  liking  for  a  picture  and 
recognition  of  its  affective  qualities. 

We  found  evidence,  valid  only  for  some  of  the  items 
used,  that  with  increasing  age  affective  qualities 
of  pictures  are  recognized  with  increasing  accur- 
acy, and  directly  expressed  tolerance  of  these 
affective  qualities  increases. 

With  increasing  age,  questionnaire  measures  of  gen- 
eral tolerance  for  ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion, 
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and  novelty  increase  very  markedly. 

On  most  of  the  pairs  of  pictures  presented  for 
children's  choices,  we  confirm  previous  findings 
that  tendency  to  prefer  the  work  experts  consider 
esthetically  better  increases  with  age.   On  some 
pairs  where  the  esthetically  poorer  work  has 
especially  strong  popular  appear,  however,  an  oppo- 
site change  with  age  appears;  that  is,  preference 
for  the  esthetically  poorer  work  actually  becomes 
more  nearly  unanimous.   Tolerance  of  affective 
qualities  of  pictures  is,  within  each  sex  and  grade 
group,  positively  correlated  (average  r,  .19)  with 
the  questionnaire  measure  of  general  tolerance  for 
ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion,  and  novelty.   Both 
these  measures  (but  especially  the  latter)  are  also 
correlated  with  recognition  or  understanding  of 
affective  qualities  of  pictures  (average  r,  .10 
and  .20  respectively). 

Measures  of  preference  for  art  considered  estheti- 
cally better  by  experts  are,  in  the  12th  grade, 
positively  related  to  all  of  the  other  measures: 
understanding  of  affective  qualities  of  pictures, 
tolerance  of  affective  qualities  of  pictures,  and 
general  tolerance  of  affective  qualities.   In  lower 
grades,  these  relations  are  not  dependable,  but 
occur  in  some  groups.   Certain  pairs  of  pictures, 
where  the  esthetically  poorer, work  has  especially 
strong  popular  appeal,  even  show  an  opposite  rela- 
tion to  these  other  measures  in  the  earlier  years 
of  secondary  school. 

The  present  research,  therefore,  suggests  that 
increasing  understanding  and  tolerance  of  affective 
qualities  is  one,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  impor- 
tant factor  underlying  the  development  of  an  esthe- 
tic orientation  in  some  children  during  the  second- 
ary school  years. 
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REVIEW  2 


REVIEWER:   Laura  H.  Chapman 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Stat&nznt   o^  t/ie  p^Lobl^.m.      The  study  is  based  on 
the  value  premise  that  "experiencing  art  in  a  way 
appropriate  to  esthetic  appreciation"  is  an  impor- 
tant objective  of  art  education  (p.  5).   Techniques 
for  assessing  such  experiences  would  be  valuable 
to  educators  who  endorse  this  objective  and  the 
researcher's  definition  of  key  variables. 

Child's  study  centers  on  new  tests  that  might  mea- 
sure developmental  trends  in  affective  characteris- 
tics associated  with  experience  of  an  esthetic 
nature.   These  characteristics  are  defined  as  "a 
genuine  recognition  of  ambiguity,  complexity,  emo- 
tion, and  novelty  and  a  tolerance  of  the  challenge 
posed  by  each  of  these"  (p.  5).   Esthetic  appre- 
ciation is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  a  person's 
preferences  coincide  with  experts'  judgments  of 
superior  esthetic  merit  of  works  of  art  (p.  21). 
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Rdlatzd  ^(Lii2jOin.ck.      To  support  his  focus  on  toler- 
ance of  ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion,  and 
novelty  as  correlates  of  esthetic  experience.  Child 
cites  his  own  earlier  work  on  personality  charac- 
teristics and  esthetic  preference.   Brief  refer- 
ences are  made  to  studies  by  Barron  1963,  1969  and 
McKinnon,  1965  in  order  to  associate  esthetic 
response  with  "openness  to  emotion"  and  "creativi- 
ty." He  cites  Peckham  {Uon^ ii  Kagd   {^OK.  ckoiOiy]    as 
well  as  Lowenfeld  and  Brittain  (1964)  to  support 
the  claim  that  esthetic  experience  gives  "the 
individual  practice  in  responding  to  novelty  so 
that  he  will  adapt  more  successfully  to  environ- 
mental changes"  (p.  6).   No  new  references  develop 
the  bearing  of  tolerance  of  complexity  and  ambi- 
guity on  esthetic  response.   The  review  of  related 
research  ends  with  an  inconclusive  discussion  of 
possible  causal  relationships  between  esthetic 
appreciation  of  art  and  more  general  patterns  of 
behavior. 

There  is  no  review  of  the  extensive  literature  in 
art  criticism  which  might  illuminate  the  distinc- 
tions between  personal  preference,  judgment  of 
esthetic  merit,  and  appreciation  as  a  form  of  eval- 
uation.  No  references  are  made  to  existing  research 
on  children's  response  to  art,  e.g.  Eisner's-^  sur- 
vey on  information  and  attitudes,  Wilson's   scheme 
for  analysing  responses  to  art,  the  Gardner's 
studies  of  developmental  trends  in  sensitivity  to 
art,  or  the  studies  of  empathy  and  appreciation 
conducted  by  Meier  <lt  aZr   in  the  30 's  (still 
timely). 

R(l^e.aAch  objldtLvQ^ .      These  are  outlined  under  the 
heading  "Specific  Plans."   The  objectives  were: 
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a)  to  develop  measures  of  children's  affective 
experience  and  response  when  looking  at  works 
of  art, 

b)  to  test  the  relevance  of  these  measures  to 
esthetic  preference, 

c)  to  determine  if  affective  response  to  works 
of  art  is  related  to  a  general  tolerance  for 
ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion,  and  novelty  in 
contexts  other  than  art,  and 

d)  to  determine  whether  these  several  measures 
would  vary  systematically  with  age  or  for  indi- 
viduals within  a  given  age. 

h\<2XkodoZogy.      The  study  as  a  whole  has  two  major 
thrusts:   test  development,  and  use  of  the  tests 
for  research.   The  same  subjects  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  both  purposes. 

Data  were  obtained  from  secondary  schools  in  two 
West  Virginia  counties;  one  rural  and  economically 
depressed,  the  other  urban  and  average  to  high  in 
socio-economic  status.   Apparently,  complete  data 
were  obtained  for  886  rural  students  in  grades  9 
through  12.   (Incomplete  data  for  rural  students 
in  grades  5  through  7  were  also  used  to  interpret 
age  trends.)   The  urban  sample  consisted  of  578 
students  in  the  7th  and  12th  grade.   The  samples 
were  selected  on  the  assumption  that  students 
attending  the  same  school  district  are  fairly 
homogeneous.   No  description  of  existing  art  pro- 
grams and  levels  of  participation  is  presented. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  general  scholastic 
performance  of  the  subjects.   The  new  scales  used 
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in  the  study  were  first  tested  with  secondary  stu- 
dents in  a  Connecticut  suburb,  however,  results  of 
the  test  are  not  reported. 

Four  instruments  are  described;  two  of  them  are 
new  and  two  are  adaptations  from  other  sources. 
In  describing  the  instruments,  Child  repeatedly 
alludes  to  "advance  prediction"  and  "strong  empir- 
ical evidence"  as  criteria  for  selecting  items  and 
determining  variables.   The  sources  of  these  pre- 
dictions are  not  identified  and  the  review  of  lit- 
erature provides  no  clues.   The  problem  of  content- 
construct  validity  is  not  treated  explicitly.   No 
substantive  rationale  is  presented  for  "the  assess- 
ment of  understanding  and  responding  to  art," 
described  below. 

A  new  test  for  understanding  and  responding  to 
affective  qualities  in  art  was  developed.   The 
initial  test  (included  in  an  appendix  of  the 
report)  consists  of  26  projected  slides  of  art 
objects  and  a  question  and  answer  form  calling  for 
two  types  of  responses.   First,  subjects  indicate 
how  much  they  like  or  dislike  each  picture  on  a 
seven  point  scale.   This  score  was  used  to  study 
correlations  between  "liking"  a  picture,  recog- 
nizing affective  qualities,  and  responding  to  such 
qualities.   Second,  subjects  answer  one  or  two 
multiple-choice  questions  which  accompany  each 
slide.   These  questions  are  designed  to  elicit 
responses  indicative  of  "understanding"  and 
"tolerance"  of  affective  qualities  of  art.   (There 
are  137  items  of  this  type.)   A  few  of  these 
questions  call  for  choices  among  story  possibili- 
ties and  titles  for  the  work.   Others  ask  if  the 
subject  would  like  the  work  if  it  were  changed  in 
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some  v:=y.   Most  of  the  questions  require  the  sub- 
ject to  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  to  affective  terms 
that  flight  characterize  the  work  or  his  feeling 

about  it . 

This  reviewer  is  skeptical  about  the  subtlety   ■ 
and  range  of  these  multiple  choice  questions. 
Upon  analysis,  they  reflect  an  "affective  vocabu- 
lary" of  25  words  and  100  opportunities  to  respond 
to  then..   However,  41%  of  these  opportunities  are 
keyed  to  the  terms  "happy,"  "sad,"  "amusing;"  19% 
of  the  responses  are  keyed  to  "angry,"  "thoughtful," 
and  "interesting."   The  terms  "boring,"  "exciting," 
"irritating,"  and  "puzzling"  account  for  18%  addi- 
tional options.   In  short,  78%  of  these  options 
actually  call  upon  an  affective  vocabulary  of  only 
ten  words.   One  finds  no  rationale  for  the  choice 
of  these  25  words,  or  their  distribution  through- 
out the  test,  or  their  assignment  to  specific 
slides. 

After  administering  this  instrument.  Child  analysed 
responses  to  identify  items  which  showed  fairly 
consistent  age  trends,  and  offered  some  useable 
degree  of  internal  consistency  for  research  pur- 
poses.  These  items  comprise  the  separate  measures 
of  "understanding"  and  "response"  used  in  the 
research  phase  of  the  study. 

1.   Assessment  of  understanding  of  affective 
qualities  of  art. 

The  final  measure  consists  of  13  multiple-choice 
items,  referenced  to  seven  slides,  either  repre- 
sentational or  abstract  in  style.   The  reliability 
is  .39,  with  the  alpha  coefficient  used  as  the 
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measure  of  internal  consistency.   Child  grants  that 
the  test  is  weak  in  that  seven  of  the  items  are 
keyed  to  only  two  slides.   He  does  not  mention  that 
five  of  the  items  require  a  subject  to  deny  that  a 
work  has  a  specified  quality  rather  than  to  affirm 
that  it  presents  a  specific  quality. 

To  this  reviewer,  the  most  fundamental  weakness  is 
the  lack  of  clarity  on  what  constitutes  "under- 
standing" of  affective  qualities  in  art.   Since 
there  is  no  discussion  of  this  issue,  we  are  left 
with  an  inferential  task.   Seven  of  the  items  treat 
the  picture  as  an  entity  having  feeling;  e.g.,  "Do 
you  think  this  picture  is  happy?   Angry?"   Four 
items  locate  affect  in  the  subject  portrayed  in 
the  work;  e.g.,  "Do  you  think  the  little  girl  is 
interesting?   Thoughtful?"   One  question  asks 
whether  one  story  or  several  would  come  to  mind 
in  relation  to  the  slide.   One  item  calls  for  a 
judgment  about  the  artist's  intent:   "What  feelings 
do  you  think  the  artist  was  trying  to  express?" 

Readers  who  are  not  naive  in  esthetics  will  ques- 
tion these  items.   If  anything,  they  perpetuate 
some  of  the  stereotypes  which  inhibit  understand- 
ing; namely,  the  intentional  fallacy,  the  story- 
telling impulse,  the  confusion  of  object  with 
feelings  about  object,  and  the  failure  to  distin- 
guish images  depicted  from  subjects-in-life. 

2.   Assessment  of  response  to  affective  qualities 
of  art. 

This  instrument  consists  of  13  items  intended  to 
measure  tolerance  of  affective  qualities  in  pic- 
tures.  The  attempt  to  develop  subtests  for  toler- 
ance of  ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion,  and  novelty 
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did  not  yield  totally  satisfactory  measures  of 
internal  consistency.   The  separate  alpha  coef- 
ficients were  averaged  to  obtain  a  reported  reli- 
ability of  .47  for  the  test  as  a  whole.       -:  • 

In  this  test,  six  slides  are  referenced  to  13 
items,  seven  of  the  items  are  keyed  to  only  two 
slides,  a  weakness  that  Child  acknowledges.   As  in 
the  test  for  "understanding,"  the  locus  of  affect 
is  unclear.   It  shifts  from  the  subject  portrayed 
(Would  this  woman  be  interesting  to  know?)  to  the 
way  the  subject  is  presented  (Is  it  amusing,  clever, 
exciting,  irritating,  boring,  interesting?)  to 
specific  devices  such  as  multiple  imagery  and  shape 
of  composition.   (Do  you  find  this  mixture  of 
several  scenes  boring?   irritating?)   For  three  of 
the  13  items,  the  appropriate  answer  is  "interest- 
ing," for  two  items  it  is  "amusing."   (Both  words 
also  appear  as  answers  in  the  test  of  "understand- 
ing.")  The  question  of  breadth  and  cogency  of  re- 
sponse remains;  so  does  the  question  of  any  valid 
distinction  between  feelings  as  portrayed  and 
feelings  engendered  by  what  is  portrayed. 

3.   The  questionnaire  on  general  tolerance  of 

ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion,  and  novelty. 

This  instrument  is  intended  "to  assess,  as  general 
personality  characteristics  beyond  the  limited  con- 
text of  art,  the  same  four  response  tendencies  we 
were  trying...  to  assess  as  responses  to  the 
affective  qualities  of  art"  (p.  18).   The  alpha 
coefficients  and  intercorrelations  for  the  subtests 
on  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  complexity,  emotion, 
and  novelty  were  unsatisfactory  but  the  total  32 
item  questionnaire  is  reported  to  have  a  consistency 
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coefficient  of  .58.   Items  in  this  questionnaire 
are  adapted  from  Barron's  Independence  of  Judgment 
Scale,  the  F-scale  by  Adorno  et  al. ,  Singer's 
scale  for  Regression  in  the  Service  of  Ego,  and 
scales  used  by  Child  in  earlier  research.   Accord- 
ing to  Child,  "the  previous  history  of  many  of  the 
items  justifies  our  considering  it  as  a  general 
measure  of  cognitive  flexibility  and  independence" 
(p.  19). 

Six  of  the  32  items  assume  that  subjects  have  a 
high  level  of  interest  in  reading  and  are  analyti- 
cal about  what  they  read.   In  terms  of  the  intended 
audience,  the  referents  within  the  items  as  well  as 
their  syntactical  structure  could  be  improved. 

4.   Assessment  of  esthetic  preference. 

This  instrument  requires  the  subject  to  indicate  on 
an  answer  form  which  of  two  slides  he  likes  better. 
The  slides  are  paired  so  they  are  similar  both  in 
subject  matter  or  type  and  in  style;  however,  they 
differ  in  esthetic  merit  according  to  the  opinion 
of  experts  (art  students  and  other  adults  greatly 
interested  in  art).   Responses  are  scored  on  the 
extent  to  which  a  person's  pi;eferences  coincide 
with  experts'  judgments  of  superior  esthetic  merit. 
Child  interprets  these  preference  scores  as  a 
measure  of  esthetic  sensitivity  to  visual  art. 

The  research  conclusions  are  based  on  thirty  slide 
pairs,  19  of  which,  in  previous  research  with 
adults,  had  seemed  to  produce  "no  consistency 
tendency  for  the  artistically  naive  to  prefer  the 
picture  experts  consider  poorer"  (p.  21).   For  the 
remaining  11  pairs,  the  artistically  naive  had 
shown  a  marked  preference  for  the  picture  considered 
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poorer.   The  reported  alpha  coefficients  for  the 
set  of  19  slides  is  .37,  for  the  set  of  11,  it  is 
.43.   Additional  sets  of  slides  (shown  to  the 
urban  sample  only)  were  used  to  aid  in  the  inter-  ■ 
pretation  of  age  trends.   The  report  does  not 
include  a  description  of  the  30  slide  pairs,  making 
judgments  about  balance  in  style,  form,  and  sub- 
ject matter  impossible. 

This  reviewer  is  unsympathetic  with  Child's  propo- 
sition that  "a  preference  for  works  judged  to  have 
superior  esthetic  merit  by  experts"  is  a  valid 
measure  of  esthetic  sensitivity.   Apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  reflects  an  unacknowledged  elitist 
concept  of  art,  (which  is  under  attack  on  many 
fronts)  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  judgments 
of  esthetic  merit  and  personal  preferences,  even 
among  experts.   Given  reasonably  matched  slide 
pairs,  both  the  expert  and  naive  subject  may  prefer 
one  slide  on  extra-esthetic  grounds,  e.g.,  "I'd 
like  to  own  it,"  "This  portrait  reminds  me  of  Aunt 
Mary."   Experts  and  naive  subjects  alike  might  say, 
"I  know  it  has  merit,  but  I  don't  like  it."  The 
definition  seems  to  equate  preference  with  evalua- 
tions of  merit. 

R^.i>Litti>    and  (iu>CLUi^A^on.      The  conclusions  of  the 
research  phase  of  this  study  center  on  two  con- 
cerns:  a)  differences  among  age  groups,  and  b) 
correlations  among  variables.   The  abstract  at  the 
beginning  of  this  review  conveys  the  major  find- 
ings adequately.   In  light  of  the  issues  we  have 
raised  about  the  instruments,  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  results  will  not  be  undertaken.   Child's  own 
recommendations  reflect  his  awareness  of  some  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  study.   "The  low 
internal  consistency  of  the  measures,  and  the  fact 
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that  many  intended  items  either  were  unrelated  to 
other  items  or  failed  to  show  expected  age  changes, 
warrant  skepticism  about  the  ease  of  developing 
tests  for  reliable  measurement  of  individual  sta- 
tus on  these  variables"  (p.  34).   He  might  well 
have  added  that  the  variables  themselves  could  be 
reexamined  and  clarified. 

CommdVVtcUty ,      The  preceding  criticisms  have  centered 
on  the  validity  of  the  instruments  primarily  be- 
cause this  issue  seems  not  to  have  occupied  Child's 
attention.   The  study  should  be  seen  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Child's  earlier  work  on  personality  and  art 
preferences.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  effort 
was  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  Bureau  of 
Research,  the  report  offers  no  compelling  case  for 
the  relevance  of  the  study  to  art  education. 
Child's  review  of  the  literature  reflects  no 
serious  effort  to  become  familiar  with  the  exten- 
sive work  on  assessment  in  art  education.   There 
are  also  major  deficiencies  in  crafting  the  final 
report  on  this  project.   Funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  it  contains  no  foot- 
note references,  bibliography,  and  no  detailed 
instructions  for  administering  the  new  assessments; 
e.g.,  preliminary  comments,  time  allowed  for  review- 
ing slides,  average  length  of  time  needed  to  com- 
plete tests. 
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SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBORHOODS: 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  SOCIAL  COMPATIBILIIT , 
RESIDENTIAL  DENSITY,  AND  SITE  PLANNING 

Robert  Bolles  Zehner 

The  University  of  Michigan,  1970 


The  demand  for  residential  developments  which  provide  large  tracts  of 
new  housing  hns  contributed  to  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  "planning" 
residential  environments  as  an  alternative  to  urban  "sprawl,"  and  a  con- 
comitant interest  in  understanding  which  factors  are  most  likely  to  contrib- 
ute to  residents'  satisfaction  with  their  residential  neighborhoods.  In  an 
attempt  to  identify  these  factors  an  emphasis  in  the  analysis  is  placed  on 
a<;pects  of  the  neighborhood  amenable  to  manipulation  by  planner-develop- 
ers— dwelling  unit  density  and  site  planning.  In  a,ddition,  inasmuch  as 
previous  studies  have  attributed  central  importance  to  the  social  compati- 
bility of  residents  for  their  neighborhood  satisfaction,  the  effect  of  compati- 
bility on  neighborhood  evaluations  is  assessed.  By  using  a  measure  of 
neighborhood  homogeneity  based  on  the  proportion  of  respondents  in  the 
neighborhood  who  share  the  same  opinions  or  demographic  and  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics,  an  effort  is  also  made  to  determine  which  neighbor 
characteristics  lead  respondents  to  see  their  neighbors  as  compatible.  Fi- 
nally, to  indicate  the  relative  importance  for  satisfaction  of  density  and 
compatibility-related  variables  when  these  and  other  resident  and  neigh- 
borhood characteristics  are  considered  simultaneously,  the  results  of  sev- 
eral multivariate  analyses  of  neighborhood  satisfaction  are  presented. 

The  data  come  from  a  1969-1970  study  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  which  focussed  on  ten 
communities  representing  different  levels  of  planning  from  the  "new 
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towns"  of  Reston,  Virginia,  and  Columbia,  Maryland,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
areas  of  httle  planned  suburban  "sprawl"  in  the  Washington.  Detroit  and 
New  York  metropolitan  areas.  The  sampling  design  included  the  selection 
of  clusters  of  four  to  six  dwelling  units  within  each  of  the  communities 
which  permitted  the  analysis  of  such  clusters  as  micro-neighborhoods. 
Only  persons  living  in  single  family  and  townhouse  units  were  included.  In 
all  1253  interviews  were  collected  from  respondents  who  proved  to  be 
particularly  affluent  (median  family  income  =  $18,700)  and  well  educated 
{56  percent  held  at  least  a  Bachelor's  degree). 

Results  of  the  compatibility  analysis  indicate  that  socioeconomic  and 
demographic  homogeneity  in  the  neighborhood  have  a  small  effect  on 
resident's  reports  of  compatibility.  In  our  sample  neighbors  were  more 
likely  to  be  judged  compatible  if  there  were  consensus  (homogeneity)  on 
their  opinions  about  the  neighborhood  and  community. 

Multivariate  analyses  of  neighborhood  satisfaction  for  both  low  density 
(up  to  4.5  dwellings  per  acre)  and  high  density  (4.5  to  25.0  dwellings  per 
acre)  environments  indicated  that  the  general  maintenance  level  of  the 
neighborhood  was  clearly  the  most  important  single  factor  in  a  respon- 
dent's evaluation  of  his  neighborhood.  The  presence  of  compatible  neigh- 
bors was  the  next  most  salient  consideration.  Two  of  the  density  related 
variables,  however,  also  proved  important.  In  low  density  areas  the  data 
indicated  that  neighborhood  satisfaction  was  higher  in  neighborhoods 
which  were  rated  most  quiet.  In  more  dense  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  concern  for  adequate  outdoor  space  for  family  activities,  particularly 
among  respondents  with  young  children. 

Within  the  context  of  the  affluent  sample  interviewed  in  this  study, 
implications  of  the  findings  for  residential  planning  and  development  and 
for  future  research  are  proposed. 
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Finally.   A  dissertation  has  come  along  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  simple  operational  definition 
for  the  term  neighborhood.   This  could  mean  an 
objective  (public)  inquiry  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  certain  micro-situations 
with  precision  and  clarity;  with  the  potential, 
thereby,  for  teachers  and  others  to  communicate 
understanding  of  micro-situations  through  environ- 
mental education.   Accordingly,,  I  felt  the  review 
of  this  dissertation  should  determine  how  clearly 
and  carefully  it  both  described  and  evaluated  the 
behavior-environment  relationship  of  particular 
situations  at  the  micro-scale  of  perception.   VJith 
its  special  reference  to  the  historically  vague 
term  neighborhood,  the  dissertation  reminded  me 
that  to  evaluate  a  carefully  made  description  of 
specific  realities  required  the  discovery  of  rele- 
vant components  or  criteria  for  evaluation  during 
the  process  of  inquiry. 
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StatOJnilYit  o{^  tkn  p^obtOJn.      As  operationally  defined 
in  this  study,  the  neighborhood  is,  by-and- large, 
environmental.   Stated  in  the  context  of  a  mechan- 
ical determinism:   behavior  is  the  dependent  vari- 
able and  environment  is  the  independent  variable. 
In  the  context  of  an  historical  determinism:   the 
man- environment  relationship,  or  more  pointedly 
the  behavior-environment  interrelationship,  might 
become  a  dynamic  and  transactive  affair  like  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

Certain  acts,  occasions,  events,  and  cultural 
moments  become  transactions  when  behavior  and  en- 
vironment interact  A,yi  6aXu)    that  is,  when  they 
define  total  or  sub-total  situations.   Such  sit- 
uations require  precise  measures  which  are  both 
environmental  and  behavioral:   not  the  measurement 
of  environment  by  itself  in  physicalistic  terms, 
and  not  the  measurement  of  behavior  by  itself  in 
socialistic  terms.   Some  exact  blend  of  both  socio- 
physical  environment  and  socio-physical  behavior 
could  describe  a  microcosm  of  the  human  situation 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending  in  space 
and  through  time.   Thus,  in  relation  to  such  spe- 
cific realities,  the  facts  comprising  micro- 
situations  are  both  social  and  physical.   The 
difference  between  social  facts  and  physical  facts 
in  data-gathering  and  concept-building  as  well  as 
problem-solving  in  environmental^planning  and  de- 
sign requires  special  attention. 

Perhaps  because  he  has  developed  two  complementary 
disciplines  within  one  skull:   sociology  and  region- 
al planning,  Zehner  seems  respectful  of  the  differ- 
ences between  social  and  physical  facts.   His 
inquiry  turned  my  thoughts  back  to  the  early 
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notion  of  the  reflex  arc^and  John  Dewey's  obsei 
tions  in  the  late  1890's  — with  the  added  dist; 


;rva- 
:inc- 

tion  necessarily  made  today  between  environment 
and  behavior  in  accord  with  cultural  and  semantic 
developments  since  that  time.   Some  seventy  odd 
years  later,  a  person  in  a  family  in  relation  to  a 
house  in  a  complex, of  houses  may  become  both  stim- 
ulus and  response. 

The  beauty  of  this  dissertation  is:   (a)  its  up-to- 
date  recognition  of  the  transactive  possibility, 
and  (b)  the  fact  that  Zehner  bit  off  no  more  than 
he  could  chew,  namely  the  residential  micro-neigh- 
borhood.  We  may  learn  something  definitive  for  the 
purpose  of  environmental  education  from  his  sub- 
stantive results. 

Ri2l£ite,d  yX^Mia/ick.      Social  compatibility  in  terms  of 
a  relatively  well-defined  socio-physical  context — 
in  this  case  the  neighborhood  (operationally  defin- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  page  4  in  the  dissertation) — 
is  the  foremost  independent  component  in  the  dis- 
sertation.  After  an  introduction  of  his  intentions 
and  methods  in  Chapters  I  and  II,  Zehner  handles 
the  description  of  social  compatibility  in  Chapter 
III  with  the  aid  of  two  semanCic-dif f erential  type 
items  from  the  self  administered  part  of  an  inter- 
view (friendliness  and  similarity).   He  describes 
the  correlation  that  exists  between  the  two  items 
and  finds  enough  left  unaccounted  for  in  the  co- 
relationship  to  warrant  their  separate  considera- 
tion.  After  displaying  his  selection  process  of 
measureable  dimensions  for  social  compatibility, 
Zehner  deals  with  residential  density  and  site 
planning  in  Chapter  IV.   In  Chapter  V  he  touches 
very  lightly  upon  other  possible  factors,  such  as: 
accessibility  and  home  ownership.   In  Chapter  VI 
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he  employs  his  multivariate  technique  of  evaluation 
(multiple  linear  regression);  and  in  Chapter  VII 
suggests  implications  of  his  evaluation  for  satis- 
faction through  planning  and  future  research. 

Unlike  many  others,  Zehner  handles  the  well-worn 
notion  of  satisfaction,  the  foremost  dependent 
component  in  the  dissertation,  in  a  concrete 
fashion  and  avoids  non-usable  constructs  such  as 
human  needs.   This  keeps  his  work  crisp  and  clear- 
cut.   His  treatment  of  the  relatively  equal  impor- 
tance of  concrete  micro-group  satisfaction  to  the 
concrete  micro-neighborhood  element  of  social  com- 
patibility is  especially  noteworthy  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  transactional  approach. 

MoXkodotogy.      It  must  be  noted  quickly,  however, 
with  regard  to  research  methodology  that  this 
study  was  not  meant  to  illustrate  or  display  the 
transactional  approach  in  its  investigation  of  the 
behavior-environment  interrelationship.   Today, 
the  planning  and  design  of  residential  neighbor- 
hoods begs  to  achieve  some,  albeit  small,  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  within  the  among  different 
types  of  residential  neighborhoods.   That  under- 
standing should  identify  those  factors  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  planner  and  designer  as 
well  as  those  factors  which  are  not.   Social  com- 
patibility although  handled  as  social  environment, 
for  example,  is  seldom  under  the  control  of  the 
planner.   On  the  other  hand,  site  planning  and 
residential  density  often  are  under  the  planner's 
control. 

Both  kinds  of  factors  (the  controlled  and  the  un- 
controlled) are  considered  in  this  dissertation. 
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The  data  came  from  a  recent  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (DOT)  study  which  surveyed  ten  communities 
representing  different  levels  of  planning  from  new 
towns:   Res  ton,  Virginia,  and  Columbia,  Maryland, 
to  little  planned  suburbs  in  the  Washington,  De- 
troit, and  New  York  metropolitan  areas.   Although 
the  validity  of  Zehner's  study  must  remain  an  open 
question  by  virtue  of  the  possible  measurement 
errors  and  imprecision  present  in  the  original 
data-bank  (the  DOT  study),"'  the  degree  of  respond- 
ent homogeneity  in  Zehner's  work  appears  to  be 
fairly  high.   Only  persons  living  in  single-family 
and  town-house  units  were  included,  and  they 
proved  to  be  both  affluent  and  well-educated. 
Unless  it  is  the  stated  intention  of  the  research- 
er not  to  care,  however,  he  inadvertently  must 
assume  varied  other  factors  may  enter  in.   The 
general  maintenance  level  of  the  residential 
neighborhood  was  clearly  established  to  be  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  ten  communities,  and  this  result  could  con- 
ceivably rest  upon  the  affluent  and  well-educated 
character  of  the  population  in  question. 

I  do  not  find  it  especially  difficult  to  go  along 
with  and,  generally  speaking,  -to  assume  with 
Zehner  the  validity  of  his  sampling  design.   It  is 
the  operational  rigor  and  clarity  of  his  work  that 
I  especially  like,  and  this  is  what  keeps  the  study 
on  the  worthwhile  side  of  the  environment-behavior 
research  continuum. 

Con(itLi6-ion6   and  commiiwtaAy .      Zehner  specifies  the 
gist  of  the  DOT  study  through  identification  of  the 
ten  communities  in  Appendix  A.   Appendix  B  contains 
his  supplementary  tables.  Appendix  C  exhibits  the 
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questionnaire  employed  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  bibliography  is  presented  in  two  sec- 
tions:  (1)  methodology  references,  and  (2) 
substantive  references. 

All  in  all,  this  dissertation  is  a  first-rate 
piece  of  work.   The  state  of  the  art  in  environ- 
mental-behavioral description  and  evaluation  is 
materially  advanced  by  Robert  Zehner.   His  co- 
advisors  and  the  members  of  his  committee  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  the  potential  worth  of  this 
study  for  environmental  education. 


FOOTNOTES 

See  William  Ittelson,    \/^aal  SpaCQ,  V^AdZption, 
1960,    12-14.      Also  see  John  Dewey   and  Arthur 
Bentley,    KnoiA^lng  and  tkt  Known,    1949,   Chapter  Five. 

2 
John  Dewey,    "Social   Science   and   Social   Con- 
trol,"  Tk2.  Now  Re,public,    July   29,    1931,    276-277. 

3 
John  Dewey,    "The   Reflex  Arc   in  Psychology," 

?6ydio logical  Review;,    1896,    3,    357-370. 

4 
Social  as  well  as   physical  facts  within  a 

particular   context  become   environmental  or  behav- 
ioral  depending   upon   the   focus-of-attention   and 
the   point-in-time   reached  within   the   dynamics    of 
their    transaction: 
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The  problem  of  validity  may  be  considered 

from  varied  frames  of  reference:  personal,  social, 
comparative,  systematic,  etc. 
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ABSTRACT  4 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  MODEL  FOR  THE 
STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  INSERVICE 
EDUCATION  IN  ART  CRITICISM  AND  THE 
RESULTANT  MODIFICATION  OF  TEACHER 
BEHAVIOR 

Virginia  Barr  Johnson 

The  Florida  State  University,  1971 


It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  develop  a  model  for  the  design  of 
instruction  for  inservice  education  in  art  criticism.  Selected  aspects  of  the 
model  were  used  to  make  a  formative  evaluation,  as  well  as  to  assess  the 
resultant  behavior  modification.  It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers  receiv- 
ing inservice  education  based  on  this  model  would  show  increased  knowl- 
edge of  art  criticism  as  evidenced  on  a  pre-test  and  post-test,  and  would  also 
exhibit  a  greater  incidence  of  high-level,  positive  verbal  interaction  in  the 
classroom,  as  shown  in  graphic  analyses  of  pre-tapes  and  post-tapes.  A 
systems  approach  was  used  in  the  model  based  on  the  conditions  of  learning 
prescribed  by  Gagne  and  the  multimedia  design  of  mstruction  origmated 
by  Briggs. 

The  procedures  included  writing  performance  objectives  and  standards, 
constructmg  congruent  testing  measures,  performing  task  analyses  to  de- 
termine learnmg  structures  and  sequence,  identifying  entering  competen- 
cies, analyzmg  instructional  events,  prescribing  appropriate  media, 
developing  multimedia  materials,  presentation  of  course,  and  carrying  out 
evaluation.  Selected  aspects  of  the  model  were  limited  to  art  criticism  of 
paintings  by  children  and  famous  artists.  The  population  consisted  of  six- 
teen third-year  college  elementary  majors,  enrolled  in  an  art  education 
course,  who  would  approximate  ordinary  classroom  teachers,  for  whom  the 
course  was  designed. 

The  data  revealed  that  on  the  criterion-referenced,  performance-based 
post-test,  every  inservice  participant  reached  the  previously  stated  standard 
of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  highest  possible  total  score.  The  /  test  showed 
a  significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence,  on  each  of  the  five  modules  as  well  as  on  the 
total  score.  The  pre-tapes  and  post-tapes,  when  coded  graphically  on  charts 
based  on  a  modified  Flanders  interaction  analysis,  showed  an  appreciable 
amount  of  increase  in  high-level,  positive  verbal  behavior. 

The  implications  are  that  teachers  who  experience  this  model  of  instruc- 
tion in  an  inservice  education  program,  would  increase  their  knowledge  of 
art  criticism,  as  well  as  change  their  verbal  behavior  to  a  greater  high-level 
positive  teacher/student  interaction  in  the  classroom. 
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REVIEW  4 


REVIEWER:   William  Bradley 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


IvitAoduiCXLon,      V.  B.  Johnson  appears  to  have  com- 
bined several  positive  notions  about  curriculum 
construction  from  learning  theory,  modes  of  teacher 
effectiveness,  and  the  fledgling  attempts  in  art 
education  to  inculcate  criticism  into  the  art 
classroom.   The  intent  of  the  study  is  clearly 
stated  by  the  title  and  represents  an  elaborate 
pilot  study  but  one  gets  the  feeling  throughout 
the  thesis  that  this  is  not  the  actual  disserta- 
tion, rather  a  preparation  for  a  more  sophisticated 
curriculum  development  project. 

With  the  first  reading  by  the  reviewer,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  place  this  research  into  one  of  the 
traditional  procedures  advocated  for  hypothesis 
testing  in  quasi-experimental  research;  but  the 
study  did  not  seem  to  fit  this  format.   So,  I 
moved  to  otlier  research  methodologies  searching 
for  an  appropriate  procedure  for  critical  analy- 
sis.  I  soon  realized  that  my  comments  would  be 
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most  valuable  in  describing  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  particular  study  cannot  be  effectively 
reviewed  within  any  established  research  methodo- 
logy with  which  I  am  familiar.   None  of  the  stan- 
dard research  procedures — historical,  philosophi- 
cal, anthropological,  descriptive,  or  experimen- 
tal seem  to  fit.   Since  no  claims  are  made  in  the 
study  except  for  the  last  two,  I  shall  confine  my 
criticisms  to  these. 

StaXojne^nt   O^  tk2.  p^obtem.      The  "problem,"  as 
stated,  was  to  "develop  a  model  for  the  design  of 
instruction  for  inservice  teacher  education  in  art 
criticism."   This  statement  is  deceptively  clear, 
in  that  hypotheses  are  immediately  stated  which 
are  outside  the  rubric  established  in  the  state- 
ment.  The  hypotheses  are  behaviorally  stated;  not 
related  to  development  but  instead  to  testing  es- 
tablished notions  as  opposed  to  others.   Although 
no  such  comparison  takes  place,  the  methodology  is 
clearly  experimental.   The  deception  is,  there- 
fore, a  confusion  between  what  is  stated,  what  is 
intended,  and  what  is  done.   In  this  way  the  state- 
ment of  the  problem  is  to  be  read  with  tri-focused 
eyes.   Developmental  problems  suggest  methodolo- 
gies other  than  scientifically  based  ones  for  re- 
search, but  in  this  study  the  scientific  intent  is 
clear  throughout.   The  dimensions  of  control  in  the 
scientific  case  study  are  quite  different  from  what 
is  reported  here,  however. 

RoXatild  n.(li,(ia/ick.      The  background  literature  is 
broken  down  into  the  following  areas:   Research 
into  Art  Criticism  in  Aesthetic  Education,  Research 
in  Inservice  Education,  Research  in  Interaction 
Analysis,  Research  in  Teacher  Behavior  Modifica- 
tion, Research  in  Teacher  Effectiveness,  Research 
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in  Structure  and  Sequence,  and  Research  in  Multi- 
media Instructional  Materials.   The  sections  on 
the  first  three  are  adequately  done  but  the  last 
four  seem  shallow  and  in  many  cases  unrelated  to 
the  intent  of  the  thesis  (particularly  the  Medley- 
Mitzel  study  and  the  Weber  study).   In  the  section 
of  "Structure  and  Sequence"  the  Scherpereel  study 
is  quoted,  but  the  opposing  literature  in  Trans- 
actional Analysis  is  not  mentioned.   Structure  and 
unstructure  are  not  a  simplistic  dichotomy  accord- 
ing to  Maslow,  Rogers,  Piaget,  Hudson  and  Bruner 
and  the  lack  of  objective  attention  to  this  liter- 
ature biases  the  narrative  presented  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  reading  supporting  this  study 
was  not  related  to  any  of  the  standard  models  of 
teaching  of  curriculum  development  such  as  those 
projected  by  Schleff  er,  Bruner,  or  Phenix,  but  is, 
rather,  eclectic;  a  courageous  undertaking  which 
is  not  usually  well-advised.   There  are  areas, 
however,  which  are  intriguing  and  could  have  been 
expounded  toward  a  more  in-depth  relationship  to  a 
theoretical  position,  e.g.,  the  reference  to 
Wilson's  categories  for  adequate  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, for  instance.   Ashley's, and  Shankerman's 
studies  seem  too  unrelated  to  be  included  however, 
and  it  is  the  reference  to  sources  such  as  these 
which  confuses  the  issue  toward  which  the  study  is 
directed.   Since  the  study  was  completed  in  1971, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  time  during  which  it 
was  done  was  not  a  time  of  research  consistency 
and  meaningf ulness.   Much  of  the  research  at  this 
time  was  equally  confusing  in  its  search  for 
foundational  support  in  the  literature.   Both  the 
money  and  the  influence  on  programs  came  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  developmental  work  at  CEMREL. 
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The  author  seemed  impressed  with  information  which 
has  a  long  standing  of  authenticity,  e.g.,  Cle- 
ments' finding  that  "half  of  the  questions  received 
answers  of  one  second  duration  or  less,  and  ninety 
percent  of  the  questions  received  answers  of  under 
four  seconds"  p.  15.   Birdwhistell's  research 
reported  this  kind  of  information  in  the  early 
1950' s  (^ne^.^c6  and  context],  Johnson's  sources 

here  could  have  been  much  more  sophisticated  in  all 
sections  of  the  review  chapter. 

The  literature  quoted,  although  diverse  and  inter- 
esting, did  not  seem  to  relate  to  a  philosophical 
position  regarding  education,  learning,  or  art 
although,  one  would  have  to  relate  what  was  quoted 
as  essentially  mechanistic  and  strongly  behavioral. 

RQJi<iaA.(lk  objUCJxvQA.      In  a  sentence,  the  research 
objectives  from  the  so-called  "life-Long  Objectives" 
to  the  "End-of -Course  Objectives"  and  to  the  "Unit 
Objectives"  are  not  answerable  by  the  methods  em- 
ployed.  Statements  such  as  "He  will  apply  this 
knowledge  hereafter  in  his  own  assessment  of  art 
objects  encountered  in  his  environment"  are  cer- 
tainly not  measureable  by  the  design  of  this  study 
and  is  simply  an  arm-chair  notion  of  outcomes. 

The  "End-of-Course  Objectives"  and  the  "Unit  Ob- 
jectives" are  measureable  but  not  generalizable 
in  this  study.   The  stated  hypotheses  remain 
unanswerable  because  of  design  problems. 

MoXkodotogy  ^QJ>utt6  and  concykiii^on^ .     In  this 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  methodology  used  in  this 
study  was  improperly  employed.   The  title  suggests 
a  developmental  study  which  is  best  researched 
through  sociological,  anthropological  or 
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phenomenological  case  studies  methods,  but  the 
narrative  and  the  research  format  suggests  a 
scientific  case  study  of  a  particular  situation. 
If  a  scientific  case  study  was  to  be  employed  (and 
this  seems  most  likely)  then  the  problems  are 
clearly  identified.   To  be  able  to  say  that  this 
model  for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  inservice 
education  is  as  successful  as  any  other  model,  or 
that  teachers  will  benefit  from  such  inservice  in- 
struction will  require  the  standard  procedures  of 
a  second  methodology  under  investigation,  as  well 
as  a  control  group. 

The  sample  size  was  only  16,  apparently  selected 
because  they  happened  to  be  a  captive  group  of 
Elementary  Education  majors.   No  randomization  was 
involved,  no  attempt  to  correlate  any  personality 
or  other  personal  comportment  factors,  no  attempt 
to  use  standardized  tests  of  any  sort,  no  attempt 
to  design  out  instructor  influence.   With  all  of 
these  shortcomings,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  something  meaningful  about  methodology,  results 
or  conclusions. 

Had  the  same  amount  of  effort  (expended  in  formula- 
ting the  objectives  and  experiences)  been  exerted 
toward  the  research  method  employed  in  studying 
such  experiences,  the  study  would  have  been  more 
credible . 

In  the  discussion  chapter,  the  author  acknowledges 
the  problems  of  generalizing  from  her  writing  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  further  research  should  be 
carried  out  over  larger  populations  and  with  vary- 
ing groups.   One  wonders  why  that  this  is  only 
suggested  rather  than  accomplished. 
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Johnson  hangs  her  evaluative  bonnet  on  what  she 
calls  "formative  evaluation"  although  it  differs 
meaningfully  from  "formative  evaluation"  as  de- 
fined by  Suchman,  Bruner,  Maslow,  and  May,  if  I 
can  understand  what  she  has  written.   There  is 
very  little  discussion  about  formative  evalua- 
tion in  her  study  yet  constant  reference  is  made 
to  its  use  and  importance  in  the  study.   Johnson 
apparently  feels  or  felt  that  "formative"  evalua- 
tion consists  of  adjusting  pedagogy  to  content 
exclusively  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  where 
content  is  itself  derivative  from  specific  learner- 
based  situations.   To  wrest  out  a  sampling  during 
process  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  pedagogy 
while  holding  to  external  content  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  related  to  summative  evaluation  even 
though  it  is  conducted  in  process. 

And  it  is  summative  evaluation  which  is  most  appro- 
priate to  the  linear  view  of  content  as  expressed 
in  this  study.   Whenever  content  is  externally  de- 
vised and  learning  is  seen  as  cumulative,  following 
a  pattern  such  as  Gagne'  proposes,  then  evaluation 
must  surely  be  seen  as  appropriately  external  as 
well.   Maslowian  and  Rogerian  concepts  are  inappro- 
priately mentioned  alongside  such  linearity  and  are 
coming  from  a  different  philosophical  position 
regarding  the  procession  of  learning. 

For  good  and  appropriate  summative  evaluation, 
reliable  measures  are  imperative.   Either  judge 
panels  or  standardized  tests  are  required  to  sat- 
isfy any  attempts  at  generalizing  from  the  evalua- 
tive data.   In  this  study,  self-formulated  testing 
devices  were  employed  as  if  they  were  standardized. 
Such  inattention  to  reliable  measurement  has  long 
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been  a  fly  in  the  research  ointment  in  art  educa- 
tion studies. 

CommOJfitaALj .      One  may  be  impressed  with  the  syste- 
matic and  direct  nature  of  the  attempt  to  combine 
Gagne's  learning  stages  with  concepts  in  art  crit- 
icism and  the  use  of  technology  in  this  curriculum 
development  project.   The  use  of  Briggs  Model, 
although  not  carefully  translated  into  practice 
after  its  introduction,  is  a  well-advised  addition, 
and  it  is  nice  to  see  effort  going  into  the  con- 
ceptual dimension  of  curriculum  design.   It  was 
also  interesting  to  find  at  least  one  person  using 
the  expensively  produced  CE\^REL   thesaurus.   It  is 
also  easy  to  see  that  the  author  is  more  interested 
in  practice  than  theory  which  is  certainly  accept- 
able.  Her  teaching  experience  has  helped  her  to 
formulate  a  conceptual  plan  for  what  may  be  a 
viable  curriculum  for  her. 

My  criticisms  have  been  related  more  to  the  work  as 
a  research  document  and  it  is  here  that  I  find  the 
study  inadequate.   Not  enough  design  engineering 
was  involved  to  provide  the  field  with  any  accept- 
able information  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the 
concepts  in  the  proposed  modej.. 

Data  was  collected  [although  it  may  more  properly 
be  referred  to  as  "Danda"  (Pepper's  distinction)] 
and  analyzed  as  if  the  findings  based  upon  the  use 
of  mathematical  manipulation  were  scientific  and 
thus  belying  the  intent  to  use  either  contextualism 
or  organicism  as  a  philosophical  base.   Instead, 
the  narrative  relates  to  the  linearity  of  mechanism. 
The  criticisms,  therefore,  were  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  study's  consistency  within  mechanistic 
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theory.   The  numbers  and  the  statistical  results 
are  meaningless  for  several  reasons. 

First,  confidence  levels  relative  to  chance 
occurrence,  cannot  legitimately  be  reported  unless 
the  system  of  probability  is  strictly  adhered  to. 
In  this  case,  since  no  randomness  in  the  selection 
of  sample  occurred,  there  can  be  no  measure  of 
chance.   Significance  levels  are  thus  inappro- 
priate. 

Second,  the  fundamental  criteria  for  internal  and 
external  validity  are  not  met  in  the  experiment, 
e.g.,  mortality,  pre-test  effects,  statistical 
regression,  judge  knowledge  of  pre-test  and  the 
like  (so  far  as  internal  validity  is  concerned) 
and,  pre-test-treatment  interaction,  Hawthorne 
effect,  treatment  interaction  with  other  factors 
and  treatment  interaction  with  subject  selection 
as  essential  for  external  validity  are  also  inade- 
quately attended  to. 

Last,  the  confidence  levels  reported  appear  to  be 
believed.   Not  simply  as  mathematical  magic  similar 
to  that  which  transforms  lead  into  gold,  but  also 
as  a  religious  ascetic  would  approach  his  dogma. 
Even  if  the  design  had  been  clean,  the  t-test  levels 
in  this  design  are  themselves  highly  suspect  when 
the  sample  size  is  divided  by  five  (no.  of  modules 
involved).   This  leaves  no  more  than  two  persons 
per  cell  in  the  design  which  is  hardly  a  tolerable 
level.   Therefore,  the  statistic  presented  as  a 
mathematical  equation  cannot  hold  by  the  rule  of 
statistical  goodness. 

The  reader  would  rather  have  seen  this  study  as  an 
in-depth  case  study  of  the  class  in  question  which 
would  have  required  a  more  scholarly  and  intense 
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multi-dimensional  approach  to  the  data  collecting. 
There  is  a  contribution,  here,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
contribution  lies  outside  the  arena  of  research 
findings  or  generalizable  information  on  model 
building  for  inservice  instruction.   The  contribu- 
tion is  that  this  study  demonstrates  certain 
marriages  between  learning  stages,  concepts  in  art 
criticism,  media  usage,  and  carefully  thought  out 
content  can  be  accomplished  for  research  study  pur- 
poses.  This  study  as  conceptual  writing  is  com- 
pently  done  even  though  one  would  have  wanted  the 
mechanistic  bias  to  be  offset  in  the  introduction 
by  some  justification  for  not  attending  to  the 
wider  issue  of  learning  and  the  relationship  of 
productive  knowing  to  art  talk.   As  a  case  study, 
the  researcher  could  have  had  access  to  anthropolo- 
gical, sociological,  and  phenomenological  methodolo- 
gies as  well  as  the  quasi-experimental  models  from 
the  behavioral  sciences. 

The  fact  that  null  and  alternative  hypotheses  were 
generated  excluded  any  intent  to  use  other  than  a 
quasi-experimental  model.   We  had,  therefore,  the 
anomoly,  of  a  quasi-scientific  study  without  the 
usual  care  and  attention  being  paid  to  control. 
Simply  titling  the  study  as  "developmental"  cannot 
explain  this  costly  deletion. 
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ABSTRACT  5 


A  LONGITUDINAL  AND  COMPARATIVE 
STUDY  OF  8TH  GRADE  STUDENTS' 
"SPONTANEOUS"  AND  "CREATIVE"  ART 
PERFORMANCE  AND  PRODUCTION 

James  Benjamin  Lombard 
University  of  Oregon,  1970 


Prompted  by  the  diversity  in  both  theoretical  and  research  hterature 
pertaining  to  the  identification  and  measurement  of  creativity  in  the  visual 
arts,  this  study  entailed  a  comparison  of  two  evaluative  measures  in  ranking 
the  creativeness  of  art  products  of  subjects  of  the  same  population  over  a 
five  month  period  of  time.  The  purposes  of  the  study  were:  (1)  to  determine 
whether  there  were  real  differences  in  ranking  art  products  of  subjects 
between  judge  groups  employing  these  measures,  and  (2)  to  analyze  any 
rankmg  differences  and  fluctuations  of  the  subjects'  art  products  between 
and  among  different  art  tasks  and  media  as  determined  by  the  judge  groups' 
evaluations.  In  the  analysis  of  ranking  differences,  particular  attention  was 
devoted  to  three  hypothesized  systematic  variables.  For  this  purpose,  the 
art  tasks  were  dichotomized  into  categories  of  1)  two-  and  three-dimen- 
sional art  products,  2)  inert  and  fluid  quality  of  art  media  used  in  art 
product  execution,  and  3)  direct  and  indirect  sensorial  contact  with  the  art 
media  in  the  execution  of  the  art  products. 

One  measure,  "Six  Criterion  Elements  of  Spontaneity,"  is  concerned 
with  identifying  and  measuring  the  employment  of  a  creative,  procedural 
strategy  in  executing  art  works  and  directs  a  judge  to  rank  art  products  on 
the  degree  of  apparent  spontaneity  in  their  artistic  execution.  The  other 
measure,  "Typology  of  Creativity,"  directs  a  judge  to  analyze  art  products 
as  to  the  degree  of  novel  elaboration  and  combinations  of  subject  matter 
and  forms  or  to  the  degree  of  originality  in  the  production  of  subject  matter 
and  form. 

Two  three-man  judge  groups  were  formed  and  each  was  trained  in  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  criterion  measures.  A  third  judge  group  was 
composed  of  the  two  teachers  involved  with  the  subjects  in  a  "team-teach- 
ing" situation;  however,  this  judge  group  was  deleted  from  further  consid- 
eration in  the  study  when  negative  correlations  were  obtained  between  ^heir 
judging  results. 
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The  art  products  were  composed  of  five  sets  of  two-dimensional  art 
products  and  three  sets  of  three-dimensional  art  products  and  were  ex- 
ecuted with  different  art  media  and  materials.  The  art  products  were  pro- 
duced over  a  five  month  period  by  24  eighth  grade  students  who  had  elected 
art  in  a  junior  high  school.  Two  of  the  subjects  were  dropped  because  they 
had  not  completed  at  least  one-half  of  the  assigned  tasks 

The  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  indicated  that  the  two  criterion 
measures  (Typology  of  Creativity  and  Six  Elements  of  Spontaneity)  do  not 
measure  the  same  judged  aspects  of  artistic  performance 

From  the  results  of  correlating  paired  rank-orders  among  art  tasks 
within  each  judge  group,  it  was  evident  that  the  subjects  varied  extensively 
in  their  performance  in  art.  It  was  shown  that  the  evaluation  of  the  subjects' 
art  products  from  any  single  art  task  would  have  led  to  erroneous  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  performance  level  on  the  basis  of  either  of  the  criterion 
measures  None  of  the  hypothesized  systematic  variables  were  supported 
by  the  obtained  results. 

Ihe  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  study  suggests  that  as  long  as  the 
energy  and  attention  of  the  students  must  be  directed  toward  getting-to- 
know  their  environment,  whether  it  is  the  physical  or  the  artistic,  spontane- 
ous or  creative  performance  levels  in  art  making  can  not  be  estimated  nor 
can  any  systematic  variable  be  adequately  identified 

Although  the  two  criterion  measures  may  have  possible  value  in  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  art  programs  and  treatments  in  terms  of  the  two 
measures'  operational  definitions,  neither  cnterion  measure  can  be  recom- 
mended for  identifying  and  measuring  creative,  artistic  performance.  The 
"Typology  of  Creativity,"  in  particular,  needs  further  differentiation  and 
specification  within  and  between  levels  of  creativity. 
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REVIEW  5 


R£\T:EWER:   Max  Rennels 

Illinois  State  University 


Sta;t2jm2.nt  o{^  tkn  p^obtojn.      The  problem  statement 
in  this  study  reads  like  a  random  collection  of 
essays.   The  reader  must  search  through  several 
topical  headings  in  order  to  ascertain,  without 
certainty,  which  problem  is  being  investigated. 
One  of  several  clues  is  given  in  the  introduction 
which  begins  with  a  phenomenological  view  of 
creative  behavior  quoted  from  Barkan  and  Housman 
(1956).   The  investigation  then  proceeds  to  offer 
a  more  informative  clue  by  stating  that,  "It  is  a 
concern  that  limits  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
creative  behavior  in  the  visual  arts  have  been 
exceeded  which  motivated  this  study"  (p.  2).   The 
reader  is  then  thrown  off  the  track  of  the  behav- 
ioral aspect  of  creativity  and  onto  a  ranking  of 
art  products  in  the  "Need  for  the  Study"  section. 
The  investigator  states,  "There  is  a  need  for  an 
exploratory  study  which  would  entail  a  comparison 
of  the  more  promising  evaluative  measures  in  rank- 
ing art  products  of  subjects  of  the  same  population 
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over  a  period  of  time"  (p.  3).   In  the  "Statement 
of  the  Problem"  section  the  investigator  presents 
the  procedures  of  the  study,  the  instruments  for 
data  collection,  the  systems  for  data  ranking,  the 
products  from  the  treatment  and  the  population 
sample,  but  no  statement  of  problem. 

While  the  reader  is  still  wondering  what  the  pro- 
blem being  investigated  is,  he  is  presented  in  the 
"Review  of  Literature"  section  with  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  for  using  judges  in  ranking 
data.   At  this  point  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
study's  problem  is  one  of  judge  validity  versus 
instrument  validity.   In  Chapter  V  "Summary  of  Pro- 
cedure, Findings,  and  Conclusions"  under  the  ques- 
tionable subheadings  of  "Restatement  of  Problem," 
"Need  for  the  Study"  and  "Background  of  the  Study," 
the  reader  is  given  final  clues  to  the  problem  with 
the  following  statements: 

These  criterion  scales  were  purported  to 
measure  in  terms  of  their  authors'  defi- 
nitive and  normative  statements  the 
degree  of  the  creativeness  of  art  pro- 
ducts (p.  127). 

.  .  .  a  need  to  determine  the  extent  and 
nature  of  fluctuations  in  artistic  qual- 
ity, as  determined  by  these  evaluative 
measures,  ...  (p.  127). 

.  .  .  what  variables  are  related  to  the 
aesthetic  and  creative  qualities  of  art 
products  (p.  128). 

.  .  .  whether  a  single  criterion  is  as 
effective  as  multiple  criteria  in 
making  art  judgments  (p.  128). 
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Through  these  questions  and  statements  of  intent 
the  reader  begins  to  surmise  a  problem  which, 
though  never  stated  explicitly,  seems  to  be:   there 
are  two  instruments  which  claim  to  determine  the 
degree  of  a  subject's  creativity  when  in  fact  one 
is  prescribing  a  mode  or  style  to  the  task's  opera- 
tion while  the  other  one  prescribes  mode  or  style 
of  task  performance,  both  on  an  ex  post  facto 
basis.   The  closest  the  investigation  comes  to  this 
is  stated  thusly,  "Both  of  these  criterion  mea- 
sures are  claimed  to  measure  the  degree  of  crea- 
tiveness  of  art  products"  (p.  130). 

RoMutdd  h-QJidOAdk.      The  primary  purpose  of  the' 
"Review  of  Literature"  section  should  document  and 
support  the  fact  that  the  problem,  as  identified, 
is  real  and  in  need  of  investigation.   However,  the 
investigator  begins  this  section  with,  "This  study 
entails  the  use  of  art  judges  trained  in  the  use  of 
criterion  scales  for  evaluation  purposes"  (p.  7). 
A  discussion  of  the  value  in  using  judge  procedures 
continues  through  the  first  several  pages  of  this 
section.   The  reader  at  this  point  is  led  to  be- 
lieve the  investigation  is  possibly  concerned  with 
studying  judge  reliability.   The  two  studies  from 
which  the  instruments  used  in  this  investigation 
were  adopted  are  not  analyzed  other  than  for  inter- 
judge  reliability  (pp.  8,  9).   Considerable  effort 
is  spent  in  discrediting  the  procedure  of  judging 
as  a  viable  method  of  data  collection.   The  inves- 
tigator notes  that,  "It  is  possible  that  a  number 
of  judges  can  agree  in  their  judgments  because  all 
employ  the  wrong  criterion"  (p.  16).   He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  negate  his  own  argument  by  stating,  "The 
study  will  use  ranking  by  judges  unencumbered  by 
modification. " 
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Though  the  investigator  acknowledges  the  negative 
aspects  and  hazards  of  judging  procedures,  he  does 
not  support  or  defend  his  use  of  the  same  proce- 
dure.  Similarly  his  treatment  of  the  instruments 
utilized  in  the  study  are  not  supported  nor 
defended.   Some  effort  is  expended  in  defining  the 
obvious  hazards  in  using  the  instruments  yet  they 
Xv'^ere  both  used  intact  without  modification.   The 
reader  is  left  to  wonder  why  the  instruments  and 
the  judging  procedures  were  utilized  after  an  in 
depth  and  lengthy  condemnation. 

The  investigator  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  the 
use  of  these  instruments  or  judging  procedures. 
The  "Review  of  Literature"  section,  in  fact,  sup- 
ports an  alternative  premise  that  the  problem  is 
untenable  when  based  upon  the  two  instruments  and 
judging  procedures  described. 

An  additional  distraction  was  created  by  discussion 
of  three  studies  which  interpret  the  psychological 
and  intellectual  state  of  children  through  analysis 
of  their  drawings  (p.  11).   The  three  studies  pre- 
sented are  not  remotely  related  to  the  problem 
under  investigation  in  this  study. 

RQAQ,aAck  objQ^cJXVQA.      Listed  in  the  introductory 
chapter  under  the  subheading  of  "Purposes  of  the 
Study"  are  the  apparent  general  objectives  of  the 
study  (p.  2).   They  are  presented  with  more  spec- 
ificity under  "Question  to  be  Answered"  as  six 
stated  questions  concerned  with  statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  between  variables  (pp.  6,  7). 
The  six  questions  are  restated  in  directional 
hypothesis  form  in  the  chapter  on  "Procedural  De- 
sign of  the  Study"  (pp.  33,  34).   However,  they 
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in jest  a  new  concern  of  the  study  which  had  not 
been  identified  earlier  either  in  the  problem 
statement  or  in  the  review  of  the  literature.   The 
study  is  now  apparently  concerned  with  assessing 
the  content  of  the  art  task,  the  art  media  and  tac- 
tility  in  the  art  task.   The  original  concern  of 
the  study  seemed  to  be  identifying  reliability  of 
the  "creative"  nature  of  subjects.   Yet,  nowhere 
in  the  objectives  or  hypotheses  is  creativity  men- 
tioned.  The  manner  in  which  the  investigator 
states  both  the  questions  and  the  hypotheses  clear- 
ly indicate  a  lack  of  comprehensive  or  remote 
familiarity  with  statistical  techniques.   If 
correlation  coefficients  are  to  be  used  somewhere 
the  term  "relationship"  rather  than  "difference" 
should  be  mentioned  in  stating  the  hypothesis. 

MeXkodotogy.      This  is  the  only  chapter  that  has 
an  adequate  format  and  at  least  appears  to  be  out- 
lined for  consistency  rather  than  a  potpourri. 
However,  several  fallacies  are  self-evident  con- 
cerning the  overall  design  of  data  collection  for 
the  study.   The  most  objectionable  error  is  the 
hypotheses  concern  with  "statistically  significant 
differences."   The  study  in  fact  is  not  statisti- 
cally designed  to  ascertain  "difference."  When 
this  kind  of  obvious  error  is  evident  the  entire 
methodology  and  findings  necessarily  become  sus- 
pect.  Nowhere  in  the  report  of  the  investigation 
are  relationship  of  variables  or  a  concern  with 
causation  factors  mentioned. 

The  next  error  is  the  small  number  of  subjects  (25) 
involved  in  the  study  over  a  five-month  period. 
The  study  began  with  24  subjects  then  "...  one 
more  subject  was  added  to  the  original  number  as 
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there  appeared  to  be  danger  of  depletion  by  the 
transfer,  course  changes,  and  irregular  attendance 
by  a  number  of  subjects."   At  the  termination  of 
the  treatment,  "There  were  22  subjects  who  had  com- 
pleted at  least  one-half  of  the  art  assignments 
during  the  period  of  the  study."   By  the  investi- 
gator's own  admission  subject  fatality  was  excess 
due  to  transfer  and  course  changes.   Grave  doubts 
are  now  raised  concerning  the  22  subjects  who  re- 
portedly completed  one-half  of  the  tasks  during 
the  treatment  duration.   Were  these  a  composite 
of  the  initial  subjects  with  new  subjects  who 
entered  the  study  after  it  began?   There  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  so  based  upon  this 
reviewer's  experience  with  subject  fatality  and 
the  investigator's  concern  as  quoted  earlier. 
Another  error  in  the  study  is  the  fact  that  22 
subjects  are  reported  to  have  only  completed  "at 
least  one-half"  the  task  requirements  of  the  treat- 
ment.  The  study  does  not  mention  how  the  variance 
in  subject  task  performance  was  analyzed  since  no 
raw  scores  are  presented  in  the  findings  nor  in 
the  appendix.   It  would  appear  that  as  few  as 
eleven  subjects  completed  all  the  eight  task  per- 
formances (p.  116).   If  this  were  so  then  it  might 
have  been  advisable  to  have  reported  the  final 
subjects  as  N=ll  and  to  have  based  the  analysis 
upon  their  scores.   Additional  errors  in  the  meth- 
odology should  be  mentioned  briefly.   They  are: 
lack  of  attempt  to  control  for  instructor  bias, 
lack  of  rationale  for  the  five-month  treatment, 
lack  of  adequate  justification  for  the  use  of 
photographs  of  art  products  rather  than  the  real 
objects,  lack  of  rationale  for  the  use  of  task 
content,  and  the  obvious  lack  of  control  for  a 
number  of  other  variables  introduced  at  random 
throughout  the  study. 
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R^-5aiX6  and  (iU>cuA^-ion.      In  view  of  this  reviewer's 
earlier  conunents  there  seems  little  else  to  say 
concerning  the  findings  from  this  investigation. 
Tne  chapter  entitled  "Results  of  Experiment"  begins 
with,  "This  chapter  reports  the  conclusions 
reached  about  each  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
hypotheses.  .  ."  (p.  86).   The  reviewer  must  take 
exception  to  the  term  "conclusions"  for  in  fact 
there  should  be  no  conclusions  but  only  a  factual 
report  of  the  experimental  data. 

Great  confusion  resides  in  the  statistical  presen- 
tation of  data  particularly  in  the  manner  of 
reporting  significance.   The  standard  form  for 
reporting  significance  once  the  alpha  level  for 
the  study  has  been  set  is  as  follows: 
**=.01,  or  *=.05. 

Any  data  that  falls  below  the  critical  range  of 
alpha  or  exceeds  that  range  should  generally  only 
be  reported  as  "greater  than"  or  "less  than." 
This  study  does  not  mention  "greater  than"  (> ) 
nor  "less  than"  (<  )  for  any  of  the  statistical 
data.   Significance  was  reported  as  "*=.001,  **= 
.01,  ***=.02,  and  ****=. 05"  (p.  60).   Later  the 
following  is  reported,  "*=.01,  **=.02,  ***=.05  and 
****=. 10"  as  abbreviations  for  significance"  (p. 
92).   Typically  for  this  chapter  is  a  later 
report  of  "*=.05,  **=.10  with  ***=.20"  (p.  116). 

Reu^eoieA'^  commil.Y\XjOiA.y .      This  is  an  example  of  a 
dissertation  committee  not  functioning  as  a  guide 
for  the  student.   However,  not  all  the  blame  can 
be  placed  upon  a  weak  committee  for  the  entire 
study  demonstrates  what  can  happen  when  the  disser- 
tation is  viewed  as  only  a  degree  requirement 
rather  than  a  demonstration  of  scholarly  expertise. 
It  is  noted  that  the  discussion  on  visual 
literacy  though  irrelevant 
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to  the  study  is  well  presented.   The  reviewer 
wishes  that  the  study  had  been  based  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  that  subject. 

Some  typographical  errors,  secondary  sources,  and 
general  ineptness  of  statistical  procedures   are 
determined  to  exist  which  become  negligible  when 
compared  to  the  other  problems  within  the  study. 

The  study  devotes  an  entire  meaningless  chapter  to 
the  problems  of  "Judges  and  Judging"  (pp.  56-85). 
Later  64  pages  are  used  in  a  rambling  discussion 
and  implications  of  the  study  from  such  diverse 
topics  as  "Visual  Literacy"  to  "Philosophy  of  Ed- 
ucation." The  investigator  dismisses  his  ram- 
blings  with  the  ".  .  .  hopes  that  it  is  clear 
where  conclusions  end  and  theorizing  and  philoso- 
phizing take  over"  (p.  195).   He  further  states 
that,  "This  writer  firmly  believes  that  those  who 
are  privileged  with  the  intelligence  to  conduct 
research  have  the  obligation  to  relate  their  find- 
ings to  similar  research  results  and  to  extend 
their  findings.  .  ."  (p.  195).   The  investigator 
sums  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  with  the  state- 
ment that,  "This  study  may  seem  to  have  been  an 
'exercise  in  futility;'.  .  . ','  (p.  192). 


REVIEUER 

MAX  REXaELS      AdciAQJ>6:      Illinois    State   University, 
Normal,    Illinois      TiXJi(l'-      Director   of   Doctoral 
Studies      VugKeOA:      Ed.D.    Indiana   University 
Spe^CACitlzcutLOn-      Research   in  perception 
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ABSTRACT  6 


PICTURE  PREFERENCES  OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS 

Margaret  Alice  Sloan 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1972 


THE   PROBLEM: 

A  re\'iew  of  the  literature  indicates  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  studies  concerning  the  kinds  of  illustrations  children 
prefer  ar.d  the  extent  to  which  their  choices  agree  with  those 
of  adults.    Do  the  preferences  of  children  and  adults  from  a 
suburban  and  an  inner  city  population  agree?    What  kind  of  art 
is  preferred  for  narrative  and  for  informative  material?    This 
study  investigated  which  of  four  art  styles  second  and  fifth 
grade  children  in  suburban  and  inner  city  populations  prefer 
for  narrative  and  for  informative  material  both  before  and 
after  hearing  a  selection  read  and  the  extent  to  which  teachers 
can  predict  the  preferences  of  their  students. 


PROCEDURE: 

A  random  selection  of  240  subjects  was  drawn  for  the  study 
--  120  from  the  suburban  population  of  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
and  120  from  the  inner  city  population  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.    Students  of  second  and  fifth  grade  and  teachers 
of  these  grades  (80  each)  were  asked  independently  to  select 
the  t>T)e  of  illustration  they  preferred  from  four  art  styles 
(photograph,  realistic,  stylistic,  cartoon).    Some  of  the  subjects 
made  their  selections  after  observing  only  the  illustrations 
while  others  made  their  selections  after  hearing  an  informa- 
tive or  a  narrative  story  read.    Equal  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  were  included  in  the  student  sample  but  the  unavailability 
of  male  teachers  in  second  grade  made  this  impossible  in  the 
teacher  sample.    The  instrument,  composed  of  two  narrative 
and  two  informative  selections  with  a  set  of  four  illustrations 
for  each  selection  (16  pictures  in  all),  was  designed  by  the 
investigator  especially  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
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Friedman's  Nonparametric  Two-Way  Analysis  of  Variance 
by  Ranks  and  an  ANOVA  using  a  program  of  niultivariance  on 
the  ranked  scores  were  used  to  analyze  the  data.    In  addition, 
chi-square  and  t-tests  of  significance  were  used  to  test  the 
h>T3otheses  and  a  .05  level  of  significance  was  used. 


CONXLUSIONS: 

A  number  of  factors  interact  to  influence  picture  choice. 
Some  of  the  factors  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
on  picture  choice  are  incorporated  in  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  Inner  city  and  suburban  students  and  teachers  prefer  photo- 
graphs over  realistic,  stylistic  and  cartoon  art.    2.  Inner  city 
and  suburban  subjects  do  not  differ  significantly  in  picture 
choice.    3.  The  content  of  a  selection  (narrative  or  informative) 
influences  picture  choice  perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor. 
4.  After  hearing  an  informative  selection,  preferences  are  di- 
vided between  the  photograph  and  realistic  art.    5.  After  hear- 
ing a  narrative  selection,  stylistic  art  is  preferred.    6.  Photo- 
graphs are  preferred  v/hen  no  story  is  heard  and  the  subjects 
can  select  at  will.    7.  The  choices  of  teachers  and  students 
tend  to  agree  when  teachers  are  asked  to  select  the  type  of 
illustration  their  children  prefer.    8.  Sex  differences  have  a 
great  mfluence  on  picture  choice.    9.  Males,  at  all  levels, 
prefer  photographs  or  realistic  art  over  stylistic  and  cartoon 
art  for  both  narrative  and  informative  selections.    10.  Females 
prefer  photographs  but  divide  the  remainder  of  their  choices 
about  equally  among  realistic,  stylistic  and  cartoon  art. 
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REVIEW  6 


REVIEWER:   Dorothy  T.  Simpson 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 


Stcut(ime,yvt  oi  the,  p^obZom,     Although  it  is  not 
specifically  stated,  the  basic  assumptions  under- 
lying Sloan's  research  seem  to  be:   (a)  instruc- 
tional materials  should  provide  the  type  of  illus- 
trations children  prefer,  and  (b)  adults  are 
either  unaware  of  the  child's  preferences  or  choose 
to  impose  their  own  preferences  in  the  selection 
of  illustrations. 

Sloan  questions  the  validity  of  the  choices  of  the 
publisher  who  bases  his  decision  on  "what  will 
help  sell  the  book,"  the  teacher  or  parent  who 
selects  the  book  the  child  will  read,  and  the 
selection  committees  for  awards  such  as  the 
Caldecott  Medal.   Sloan  quotes  Freeman  (1967)  as 
saying  that  it  is  the  "precious  illustrations  that 
get  the  Caldecott.   The  realistic  and  modern  art 
forms  usually  get  the  cold  shoulder."   It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  reference,  which  is 
improperly  footnoted  op   cUX   to  a  work  not  previous- 
ly mentioned,  is  now  a  rather  dated  comment. 
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Re.tcite,d  -'lO^iiQ.aAC.h.      Of  the  fourteen  sources  cited 
in  the  review  of  related  research,  one  half  of 
them  are  from  Dissertation  Abstracts,  and  Psycho- 
logical Abstracts,  and  the  most  current  reference 
is  1968. 

There  are  two  chapter  divisions;  "What  Children 
Prefer,"  and  "What  Adults  Select  for  Children." 
Each  of  the  studies  cited  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  no  relationships  are  made  between  them. 
In  summarizing  the  literature,  Sloan  concludes 
that  children  prefer  color  to  lack  of  it,  and  pre- 
fer realism  above  all.   They  want  pictures  to  con- 
tain action,  tell  a  story,  or  depict  items  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

From  the  three  sources  related  to  what  adults 
select  for  children,  Sloan  concludes,  "most  studies 
agree  that  adults  cannot  accurately  predict  child- 
ren's preferences  for  illustrations."   However, 
she  later  discloses  that  none  of  the  three  studies 
cited,  "to  the  writer's  knowledge,  required  the 
adults  to  select  what  they  felt  the  children 
would  choose  as  opposed  to  their  own  personal 
choices."   If  the  adults  were  making  personal 
choices  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  these  personal  choices  were  futile  attempts 
to  be  predictive  of  children's  preferences. 

Re4eaAc/i  cb/ect^ue^.  After  several  extraneous 
questions,  Sloan  focuses  on  four  questions  the 
study  was  designed  to  answer: 

1.   Which  of  four  diverse  artistic  styles  of  il- 
lustration do  second  and  fifth  grade  children 
and  their  teachers  prefer?  ■  .   . 
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2.  l-Hiat  is  the  relationship  between  the  choices 
of  second  and  fifth  grade  children  and  their  .;; 
teachers?  - 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  content  of  a  selection 
affect  picture  preference? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  the  choices  of  children  and 
teachers  from  an  inner  city  population  differ 
from  those  from  a  suburban  population? 

The  study  would  have  been  vastly  improved  had  the 
remainder  been  as  concise  and  clear  as  these  ques- 
tions. 

hioXllodotogy.      The  design  of  the  instrument  used  in 
this  investigation  consisted  of:   (a)  two  narrative 
and  two  informative  selections,  and  (b)  four  sets 
of  illustrations  each  containing  four  types  of  art; 
photographic,  realistic,  stylistic,  and  cartoon. 

Sloan  states  that  the  narrative  and  informative 
selections  were  taken  from  library-type  materials 
rather  than  basal  readers  or  science  or  social 
studies  textbooks,  however  no  rationale  was  given 
for  this  choice,  which  seems  rather  contradictory 
if  instructional  materials  are  under  scrutiny 
(p.  25). 

Sloan  further  states  that  the  four  types  of  illus- 
trations were  selected  from  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture and  related  studies,  and  defines  each  of  the 
artistic  styles.   They  were  validated  by  asking 
five  art  teachers  to  place  them  in  the  categories, 
and  one  of  the  five  reversed  the  photographic  and 
realistic  in  two  of  the  instances.   No  attempt 
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was  made  to  control  medium,  and  it  would  appear 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  the  illustrations. 

The  range  of  quality  and  style  in  any  individual 
category  would  be  so  diverse  as  to  make  compari- 
sons across  categories  almost  meaningless.   It 
would  be  similar  to  categorizing  flowers  by 
Warhol,  Monet,  and  O'Keefe,  and  attempting  to  make 
choices  among  them  based  on  whether  one  is  reading 
aloud  poetry  or  prose.   Or,  using  Sloan's  single 
category  "cartoon"  (defined  as  an  animated  carica- 
ture of  the  subject,  sometimes  humorous  or  incon- 
grous  of  the  subject  or  situation),  to  compare 
the  sensitive  drawings  by  Ernest  Shepard  for  A.  A. 
Milne's  tjjhiviiil  tkt  Pook   with  the  Walt  Disney  adap- 
tation of  those  same  characters.   Although  both 
are  immediately  recognizable  and  would  meet  the 
definition  for  a  cartoon,  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  the  two  illustrators  in  aesthe- 
tic qualities,  and  for  whatever  reasons  one  might 
be  considerably  more  appealing  than  the  other  to 
children  and/or  adults.   And  where  would  there  be 
a  place  in  this  scheme  for  Leo  Lionni's  LittZo, 
Blue,  and  Little,  Veltovo? 

Rz^lltt^    and  dtsciU^ton,      In  this  chapter,  hypo- 
theses which  we  are  told  were  originally  presented 
in  the  proposal,  appear  for  the  first  time.   The 
first  hypothesis,  that  subjects  from  inner  city 
populations  do  not  differ  in  their  art  preferences 
from  their  counterparts  in  the  suburban  areas  was 
not  rejected. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  teachers'  choices  in 
art  styles  differ  from  those  of  the  children  they 
teach,  was  rejected.   Again,  the  inconsistency  of 
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the  concept  should  be  noted,  since  teachers  were 
"asked  to  select  the  pictures  they  would  choose 
for  the  children  at  the  grade  level  they  teach." 
not  make  personal  preference  choices. 

The  third  hypothesis  states  "Second  grade  and  fifth 
grade  students  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
art  preferences,  although  second  grade  students  are 
slightly  more  cohesive  than  fifth  grade  students." 
Hypothesis  3  was  rejected.   No  rationale  was  given 
for  the  inclusion  of  "cohesiveness , "  which  seems 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  deviation. 

Hypothesis  4,  "Picture  choices  of  second  and  fifth 
grade  students  and  teachers  differ  more  in  informa- 
tive material  than  in  narrative  material"  was  also 
rejected.   Again,  no  rationale  was  given  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  entire  objective. 

Hypothesis  5  continues  in  the  developing  pattern 
of  obscurity,  stating,  "More  teachers  than  child- 
ren are  influenced  by  treatment  in  their  picture 
choices."   This  also  was  rejected. 

The  final  hypotheses,  6  and  7,  are  a  fitting  finale, 
"Children  and  teachers  tend  to  select  photographs 
and  realistic  art  more  than  stylistic  and  cartoon 
type  especially  in  informative  materials,"  and 
"Cartoons  are  preferred  more  by  the  inner  city  pop- 
ulation and  stylistic  art  more  by  the  suburban 
population  especially  in  narrative  material"  were 
both  rejected.   I  would  tend  to  reject  then  also 
on  grounds  not  altogether  statistical,  but  cer- 
tainly dealing  with  significance. 

Although  sex  was  not  included  in  the  basic  design 
of  the  study,  ten  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analysis 
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of  this  data  and  related  tables. 

In  summary,  Sloan  states;  "If  there  is  no  develop- 
mental trend  affecting  picture  choice  at  least 
after  grade  two,  perhaps  the  illustrations  in  new 
materials  for  grade  two  and  above  should  resemble 
adult  standards  more  than  child  standards."   How- 
ever, no  definitions  are  given  for  either  adult  or 
child  standard. 

R2,\JyL2WQA' 6    COmmnntOAy.      This  dissertation  seems  to 
be  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the  picture  pre- 
ferences of  children  and  adults  can  be  categorized 
into  one  of  four  arbitrarily  designated  styles, 
without  reference  to  aesthetic  quality.   The  va- 
lidity of  this  assumption  is  questionable,  and  the 
logic  of  the  structure  difficult  to  follow.   There- 
fore any  findings  from  the  study  seem  rather  use- 
less for  generalizations. 


REVIEWER 

DOROTHY   T.    SIMPSON      AddA2^6i      Virginia   Commonwealth 
University,    Richmond,    Virginia     TxX£.£.«      Asso- 
ciate Professor     Peg^CS^*      M.A.    University   of 
Alabama;    D.Ed.    The  Pennsylvania   State  Univer- 
sity    SpdCA-CntizoutiOYi'      Curriculum,    Teaching- 
Learning 
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ABSTRACT  7 


BASIC  ABILITIES  REQUIRED  FOR  UNDER- 
STANDING AND  CREATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

Nelson  Goodman,  David  Perkins,  Howard  Gardner 

Project  No.  9-0283 

Grant  No.  OEG-0-9-310283-3721  (010) 


This  long-range  basic  research  program,  aimed  at  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  through  improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  both  understanding  and  production,  was 
occupied  primarily  with  the  study  of  the  tasks  in- 
volved in  the  several  arts,  and  the  available  means 
for  inculcating  or  fostering  the  abilities  required 
to  perform  such  tasks.   The  methods  applied  range 
from  the  initial  clearing  away  of  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions and  the  clarification  of  concepts,  through 
psychological  experimentation  and  the  study  of 
clinical  work  on  the  brain,  to  actual  field  work 
in  educational  institutions  and  the  arts. 

Starting  from  the  observation  that  work  in  the  arts, 
like  much  human  activity,  involves  the  processing 
of  symbols,  we  first  developed  a  grounded  organiza- 
tion of  symbol  systems  and  functions.   Questions 
and  hypotheses  concerning  the  abilities  required 
for  various  kinds  of  symbol  processing,  and  in 
particular  concerning  the  implications  of  this  for 
the  arts,  were  then  framed  and  investigated.   But 
irrespective  of  our  theory,  we  considered  any 
question  or  evidence  that  promised  to  further  our 
objective. 

Our  results  are  not  recipes  for  immediate  applica- 
tion by  the  arts  educator,  but  material  that  may 
be  of  use  in  his  thinking  and  practice. 
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REVIEW  7 


REVIEWER;   Ross  A.  Norris 

Ohio  State  University 


Project  Zero  is  the  name  given  to  a  program  of  re- 
search into  basic  abilities  required  for  under- 
standing and  creation  in  the  arts.   At  its  incep- 
tion it  was  funded  by  HEliJ,  currently  it  is  funded 
by  NSF  and  NIE.   Its  Director  is  the  eminent  Har- 
vard logician,  Nelson  Goodman  with  a  staff  com- 
prised of  professors  of  education,  philosophy,  and 
psychology  and  advanced  students  from  several 
respected  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.   It  was  conceived  as  the 
beginning  of  a  long  range  investigation,  "...aimed 
at  the  advancement  of  the  arts  through  improvement 
of  education  for  both  understanding  (as  opposed  to 
appreciation)  and  production..."    Their  results 
presented  in  the  final  report  (reviewed  here), 
"...are  not  recipes  for  immediate  application  by 
the  arts  educator,  but  material  that  may  be  of  use 
in  his  thinking  and  practice."    If  this  report 
has  not  already  received  attention  in  our  field, 
its  ninety-six  pages  are  well  worth  close  study 
by  art  educators.   This  review  will  attempt  to  set 
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forth  the  grounds  for  its  worth  as  well  as  to  deal 
critically  with  the  Project's  major  thrust  and 
components . 

Project  Zero  is  concerned  with  all  the  arts.   Good- 
man's book  Loiigiags^  o^  kiJi   (1968);  provides  the 
major  cornerstone  for  the  study.   While,  "In  no 
sense  has  this  theoretical  work  dictated  or  cir- 
cumscribed research:..."^  "...the  range  of  questions 
that  have  occupied  Project  members,  and  our  sense 
of  which  questions  were  promising,  which  not,  have 
been  influenced  significantly  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented in..."   Goodman's  book.   Thus,  while  each 
individual  piece  of  research  must  be  dealt  with 
critically  on  its  own  grounds,  the  basic  conception 
of  Project  Zero  may  be  taken  to  task  with  a  criti- 
cism of  Goodman's  position  set  forth  in  La.nQ{JJXQ2J:> 
0^  khX   and  succinctly  presented  in  the  project 
report.^ 

Goodman's  effort  is  toward  providing  an  aesthetic 
theory:   a  generalization  which  encompasses  all 
the  arts  as  they  are  symbol  systems  having  a 
semantics  and  a  syntactics  although,  "...its  scope 
does  not  coincide  very  closely  with  what  is  or- 
dinarily taken  to  be  the  field  of  aesthetics. 
...I  touch  only  incidentally  on  questions  of 
value,  and  offer  no  canons  of  criticism.   The 
objective  is  an  approach  to  a  general  theory  of 
symbols. "°   Notwithstanding,  the  position  in  his 
book  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  arts  which,  with 
only  a  slight  stretch,  can  be  considered  as  an 
aesthetic  theory  in  the  usual  sense. 

Although  Passmore  conceives  of  aesthetics  as  an 
enterprise  somewhat  more  broad  and  perhaps  more 
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judgment-oriented  than  does  Goodman,  his  caveat, 
if  not  his  argument,  is  still  worth  noting;  "... 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  good  works  of  art 
have  no  distinctive  properties  in  common  (proper- 
ties, that  is,  which  are  not  to  be  found  also  in 
bad  works  of  art  or  in  whatever  is  done  well, 
whether  a  work  of  art  or  not)."   "The  alternative, 
I  suggest,  isn't  subjectivism  but  an  intensive 
special  study  of  the  separate  arts,  carried  out 
with  no  undue  respect  for  anyone's  aesthetic  ex- 
periences, but  with  much  respect  for  real  differ- 
ences between  the  works  of  art  themselves.   In 
this  sense,  art  for  art's  sake."   Goodman's  theory 
does  suggest  properties  in  common  among  the  arts 
(if  not  between  good  works  of  art)  and  it  suggests 
one  theory  to  comprehend  the  arts  together. 

Passmore's  suggestion  for  caution  at  a  general 
theory  (philosophy?)  appears  well  taken  if  we  ex- 
amine a  sequence  of  propositions"  in  the  report, 
as  follows:   a)  "Since  education  depends  upon 
transfer  of  learning  from  one  task  to  another,  we 
need  an  analysis  of  types  of  tasks  and  of  skills 
required  to  perform  them  based  upon  likenesses  and 
differences  that  may  facilitate  or  hamper  such 
transfer,"  (This  is  taken  as 'an  essential  and  im- 
portant project  goal  v/hich  they  do,  in  fact,  attain 
in  embryonic  form.),  b)  "Since  many  tasks  in  the 
arts,  like  many  in  science  and  daily  life,  involve 
the  processing...  of  symbols,  a  study  of  symbolic 
systems  may  provide  clues  to  significant  relation- 
ships among  tasks  and  to  consequent  transfer- 
ability of  learning  between  skills,"  (Here  is  seen 
the  essential  importance  of  Goodman's  general 
aesthetic  position.),  c)  "Five  conditions,  two  of 
them  syntactic  and  three  semantic  provide  the  means 
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for  a  basic  classification  of  all  symbol  systems 
according  to  which  among  the  five  conditions  are 
satisfied,"  (Here  we  see  the  basic  distinctions 
upon  which  more  specific  differentia  are  built  by 
Goodman.   Further  distinctions  are  based  on  the 
difference  between  digital  and  analogue,  e.g. 
computers.   A  system  is  dense  when  it  provides  for 
an  infinity  of  characters  between  which  other 
characters  may  be  placed  as  in  an  analogue  com- 
puter.), and  d)  "Standard  musical  notation,  some- 
what modified,  comes  near  to  satisfying  all  the 

conditions? pictorial  systems  meet  few,  if 

any." 

More  concisely,  education  depends  on  skill  build- 
ing; gaining  skills  involve  the  use  of  symbols; 
five  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  symbol  system 
to  be  notational;  pictorial  systems  (the  "visual" 
is  my  only  concern  here)  meet  few  if  any  of  these 
conditions.   If  seeing  differences  between  pic- 
tures is  dependent  upon  having  a  notational  system 
and,  pictorial  systems  meet  few  if  any  conditions 
of  notation,  then  we  must  conclude  that  no  aesthe- 
tic differences  can  be  seen  among  pictures.   This 
conclusion,  even  between  a  fake  and  the  real  thing, 
is  often  difficult  to  maintain.   Goodman  certainly 
doesn't  maintain  it.   He  says  that  there  can  be  no 
aesthetic  difference  without  a  perceptual  differ- 
ence.   If  seeing  aesthetic  differences  between 
pictures  is  maintained  as  a  fact  on  empirical, 
common-sense  grounds,  then  these  differences  must 
rest  on  what  is  or  is  not  perceived  by  means  other 
than  merely  looking  at  them.     What  perceptual 
differences,  notational  but  not  seen  are  there 
that  could  be  important  to  art  (not  arts)  educa- 
tors?  The  investigators  address  themselves  to 
this  problem. 
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Project  investigator  Goodman's  latest  view  (1971) 
on  how  symbols  inform  is  that,  "...the  information 
contained  in  any  optic  array  delivered  by  a  pic- 
ture is  the  same  as  the  information  contained  in 
the  optic  array  delivered  by  what  the  picture  de- 
notes...'  But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  words 

information  contained  in  an  optic  array? 
Imitation  is  suggested  as  a  candidate.   "The  con- 
cept of  an  imitative  system  is  of  interest  in  its 
own  right  but  its  relationship  to  the  popular  vac- 
illating notion  of  imitation  is  complex.   Further 
study  by  Roupas  (another  Project  investigator)  of 
this  relationship  involves  more  technicalities  than 
can  appropriately  be  set  forth  here;  but  illustrates 
the  facts  that  (i)  even  so  commonplace  a  notion  as 
imitation  harbors  enormous  confusion,  and  that  (ii) 
patient  technical  analysis  can  not  only  clarify 
these  notions  but  sometimes  throw  unexpected  light 
on  related  matters."-*-^   In  other  words,  a  theore- 
tical account  of  notational,  unseen  perceptual 
differences  has  yet  to  be  given. 

The  lack  of  a  general  aesthetic  theory  (theory  of 
symbols)  on  this  particular  point  has  not  daunted 
empirical  investigation  -  as  the  authors  of  the 
report  warned  us.   Studies  of  the  brain-damaged 
lead  investigators  to  conclude  that,  "The  benefi- 
cial and  maladaptive  use  of  linguistic  coding  and 
processes  would  appear  to  be  a  crucial  aspect  of 
artistic  education  and  production."    Whatever  the 
particular  link  might  be  between  education  to  the 
understanding  and  making  of,  e.g.,  pictures  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  specific  theory  of  no- 
tation, it  seems  to  involve  language  use.   The 
closest  one  might  bring  language  use  to  the  making 
of  pictures  might  be  an  investigation  of  line 
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dravizgs,  either  geometric  or  naturalistic.   Cari- 
catures of  faces  were  studied  by  investigators  be- 
cause vhile  the  minimal  standard  of  success  is 
reciguizability  (imitation)  such  work  is  still 
"piiiure-making. "  Four  features  of  the  normal 
face  vere  found  to  be  critical  to  recognizability 
although  not  necessary  and  perhaps  not  sufficient: 
ncse,  jowls,  hairline,  and  jaw.   The  procedure  of 
naki-g  or  understanding  how  these  specifics  play 
a  rrle  in  caricature  is  likened  to  the  identifica- 
ticr.  of  an  item  through  a  logical  conjunction  of 
conditions:   one  counterexample  is  enough  to  dis- 
prove.  Here  then  is  one  possible  link,  the  sys- 
taciic,  between  language  and  pictorial  systems. 
Tney  caution,  however,  that  an  emphasis  on  subject 
identification  might  divert  attention  from  design, 
expressive,  and  subtle  representational  qualities. 
Once  again  a  retreat  from  the  issue. 

An  analysis  of  geometric  figures  is  much  more  com- 
plex although  with  results  about  the  same  as  for 
caricaturing.   In  short,  triangles  are  perceived 
with  fewer  than  the  proposed  maximal  constraints 
(notation)  and  "impossible"  figures  (two-dimen- 
sional representation  of  non-cube  cubes)  are  per- 
ceived as  more  than  maximally  constrained.   "A 
current  aim  is  to  expand  and  adjust  the  theory  and 
general  approach  to  account  for  these  instances 
and  others  like  them."-'-'^  Another  retreat. 

One  last  tack  taken  toward  answering  the  issue  was 
to  question  whether  the  eyes  were  the  necessary 
route  of  information  delivery  to  the  viewer.   "In 
suimnary,  this  simple  experiment  demonstrated  a 
limited  ability  to  interpret  haptic  pictures  (stan- 
dard geometric  and  other  forms  in  braille)  in  un- 
trained  subjects  with  normal  visions."    Although 
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the  conclusion  is  uncertain  and  many  interesting 
questions  were  raised,  the  report  does  indicate 
that  the  eye  is  not  the  only  channel  for  spacial 
information  reception.   How  many  people  close  their 
eyes  and  feel  with  their  fingers  the  information 
from  a  Picasso  painting?   This  reviewer  recognizes 
the  injustice  he  does  to  Project  investigators 
here,  but,  they  simply  have  not  appeared  to  face  up 
to  the  really  hard  issues  squarely. 

In  summary  to  this  point.  Project  Zero  is  just 
about  that,  from  theory  to  empirics.   In  fairness 
to  the  investigators,  however,  let  their  final 
sentence  in  the  report  be  included  here.   "We  write 
no  recipes,  but  we  hope  that  he  (the  arts  educator) 
may  find  in  the  foregoing  studies  some  material 
that  will  be  of  use  in  his  own  thinking  and  prac- 
tice. "-^°   This  aside  for  the  moment,  in  further 
general  criticism  of  the  report,  the  bibliography 
contains  only  one  reference  to  a  well  known  art 
educator  (Viktor  Lowenfeld)  and  only  one  obscure 
reference  to  an  arts  education  project  (Impact). 
The  history  of  art  education,  especially  recently, 
is  replete  with  our  efforts  at  using,  e.g.,  psy- 
chological studies  to  gain  information  relevant  to 
educating  art  makers  and  appreciators .   This  re- 
viewer's reaction  to  the  report  was  that  Goodman 
and  company  were  reliving  that  history.   Beittel's 
recent  work    appears  to  be  a  low  moan  at  having 
taken  that  route. 

18 
Hoyte  Sherman's  work,    beginning  in  1938,  seems 

to  have  had  premises  similar  to  the  thrust  of 
Project  Zero.   The  results  were  that  while  his  stu- 
dents may  have  been  able  to  see  more  quickly  and 
they  may  have  achieved  the  goal  of  seeing  with 
"perceptual  unity,"  (seeing  all  points  in  a  motif 
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with  relation  to  a  focal  point),  they  still  seem 
to  have  had  no  greater  inclination  to  exhibit  art 
than  before  they  became  better  "seers."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  necessary  causal  relation  between 
building  specific  skills  in  people  and  their  be- 
coming artists.   Perhaps  the  relation,  if  any,  is 
a  highly  complex  one  which  needs  a  great  deal  of 
study. 

The  worth  of  the  report  is  not  in  providing  us 
with  either  a  good  theory  of  aesthetics  upon  which 
to  base  art  education,  a  direction  for  new  empiri- 
cal investigation  from  the  "disciplines"  or  with 
an  explicit  prescription  for  how  we  ought  to  act. 
Specific  parts  of  the  report  are  even  painfully 
trivial,  ("Modern  technology  should  be  able  to 
supply  effective  erasers  or  opaquers  for  water 
color,  crayon,  etc.  thereby  making  these  media 
more  revisable. "-'-")  or,  painfully  pedantic,  ("Thus 
there  is  a  well-defined  sequence  to  infants'  be- 
haviour . . . from  minimal  contact  with  materials 
(f  ingerpaint)  to  more  and  more  contact.  "'^^)  or, 
painfully  wrong,  ("...young  children  had  little 
evident  sensitivity  to  stylistic  properties  of 
works;  "21). 

This  reviewer  has  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
the  "Harvard  Aura;"  for  what  it  stands,  it  is, 
and  it  has  given  us.   The  suspicion  about  Project 
Zero  that  it  may  have  bought  the  Amer i can-mas s- 
production-f or-gross-national-product  ideal  cannot 
shake  that  respect  because  of  the  grand  whole,  the 
unity  of  conception  and  mutuality  of  effect  impli- 
cit in  the  report.   What  is  implicit  as  worthy  in 
the  report  is  not  simply  what  they  begin  with  or 
conclude,  but  what  they  act  out.   They  act  out  a 
magnificent  intelligence  worth  our  emulation 
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despite  what  they  began  and  ended  with. 

Theory  gave  direction  to  a  wide  variety  of  experi- 
mental explorations  and  practice  unified  in  effort. 
The  unique  contributions  of  several  disciplined 
skills  were  brought  to  bear  on  questions  arising 
at  the  various  levels  of  conceptualization.   Un- 
compromising standards  were  expected  of,  set,  and 
maintained  for  student  project  participants  and 
others  in  the  project-related  Arts  Management  In- 
stitute and  the  courses  and  seminars  on  research 
and  teaching.   A  clever  lecture-performance-demon- 
stration series  of  programs  called  "Arts  in  the 
Making"  put  creative  work  by  professional  artists 
into  the  public  arena  to  service  audiences'  under- 
standing of  and  interest  in  the  arts  and  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  further  experimentation.   Site  visits 
to  numerous  institutions  at  all  levels  of  teaching 
were  made  to  uncover  problems  specific  to  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  art. 

Somehow,  in  my  description  of  their  efforts  there 
is  a  paucity  of  meaning  which  overwhelms.   One 
comes  from  a  reading  of  the  report  with  a  great 
sense  of  unity  not  captured  by  a  mere  enumeration 
of  what  they  acted  out.   Under  the  baton  of  a 
beautiful,  big  idea  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme 
was  orchestrated  into  one  harmonious  symphony  of 
thought.   This  captures  more  the  feeling  of  the 
report  but,  even  the  analogy  lacks  too  much. 
Perhaps  poetry?   How  does  one  capture  in  symbols 
the  quality  of  a  work  of  art?   The  Project  Zero  is 
a  work  of  art,  perhaps  one  that  only  Harvard  could 
create.   This,  however,  is  the  worth  which  one 
might  gain  from  its  study.   Possibly  the  best  way 
to  speak  of  its  rich  depth  is  simply  to  use 
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Goodman's  distinctions  and  say  that  Project  Zero 
is  syntactically  and  semantically  dense. 
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State  University  has  done  work  to  indicate  that 
children  are  quite  perceptive  of  stylistic  quali- 
ties.  This  work  is  in  his  unpublished  disserta- 
tion evolving  out  of  the  Kettering  Project  at 
Stanford  University. 
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